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ABSTRACT 



This report describes the design of the Literacy in 
Libraries Across America (LILAA) persistence study, the strategies that 
participating libraries are using to increase student persistence, and 
emerging implementation issues. It describes existing patterns in student 
persistence, identifies factors that support or inhibit persistence, and 
begins to explore the relationship between program strategies and 
persistence. Chapter 1, an introduction, is followed by Chapter 2 that 
discusses the context for the persistence study. It reviews relevant 
literature and discusses the history of library literacy programs. Chapter 3 
presents the research design. Chapter 4 provides early findings from the 
initial qualitative research that suggest three categories of themes and 
their related strategies that are particularly important in explaining 
student persistence: programmatic (integrating the program into the library; 
respecting and caring for adult students; reflecting the core principles of 
libraries) , instructional (curricula; assessment; technology; voliinteer 
tutors) , and student-based (disabilities; cultural and personal identity; 
sponsors; personal goals) . Chapter 5 contains the case studies of the five 
library literacy programs in the persistence study, which are New York, 
Greensboro, Redwood City, and Queens Borough, and Oakland Public Libraries. 
Chapter 6 concludes the report by summarizing the importance of studying 
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persistence and the opportunities and challenges. The Appendix describes 
briefly 10 other library literacy programs that, are part of the LILAA 
initiative but are not included in the persistence study. (YLB) 
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Overview 



Learning to read and write is a serious challenge for adult students, many of whom enter literacy 
pro^ams with low skills, special learning needs, or negative past experiences in school. Adult responsi- 
bilities make it especially challenging for these students to persist in a literacy program long enough to 
make meaningful progress toward reaching their literacy goals. 

Launched in 1999 and funded by the Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds, the Literacy in Libraries 
Across America (Ln.AA) initiative is aimed at helping literacy programs at public libraries across the 
country implement strategies to improve persistence among adult students. These strategies aim to make 
program attendance easier by offering child care, transportation, and expanded hours of operation. In- 
structional priorities include making program instruction more engaging and relevant by adapting curric- 
ula (often designed for children) to adult interests and needs, improving teacher and tutor training, and 
identifying potential barriers to persistence at program entry. 

As part of the LILAA initiative, in 2000 MDRC and the National Center for the Study of Adult 
Learning and Literacy (NCSALL) began a three-year study of the implementation and effectiveness of 
strategies to increase student persistence in the adult literacy programs of five public libraries: Redwood 
City Public Library and Oakland Public Library in California, New York Public Library and Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library in New York City, and Greensboro Public Library in North Carolina. Researchers are 
(1) collecting and analyzing data on demographic characteristics, program retention, hours spent in liter- 
acy activities, and student goals; and (2) studying students’ experiences in the programs by conducting 
extensive ethnographic interviews, observations of classes and tutoring sessions, and focus groups. 

This report describes the design of the LILAA persistence study, the strategies that participating 
libraries are using to increase student persistence, and emerging implementation issues. It describes exist- 
ing patterns in student persistence, identifies factors that support or inhibit persistence, and begins to ex- 
plore the relationship between program strategies and persistence. Early emerging findings, to be tested in 
later analysis, suggest that three categories of themes and their related strategies are particularly important 
in explaining student persistence: 

• Programmatic. The programs in this study are able to provide individualized atten- 
tion to students because they have stable leadership, access to technology, solid fi- 
nancial support, and relatively small student populations. Differences among the lit- 
eracy programs do emerge, however, in terms of their integration into the larger li- 
brary organization, which can affect program strategies. 

• Instructional. The programs in this study try to be innovative in tailoring instruc- 
tional methods to students’ needs while maintaining an assessment system that allows 
them to measure learning gains. Relevant, high-quality instruction, appropriate to the 
reading level of students, is important. 

• Student-based. Because the programs must address the needs of highly diverse stu- 
dents, they seek to develop strategies that can accommodate students’ cultural and 
personal identities, goals, and learning disabilities as well as the interests of those 
who encouraged them to enter the program. 

Further lessons about the implementation and impacts of persistence strategies in library literacy 
programs will emerge over the next two years — through reports on program implementation, levels of 
student persistence, and the relationship between persistence and literacy test scores — and will culminate 
in recommendations for program design and policy. 
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Preface 



This report on student persistence in five public libraries that are taking part in the Liter- 
acy in Libraries Across America (LILAA) initiative is an important addition to MDRC’s growing 
portfolio of education program evaluations. From its studies of adult education provided to wel- 
fare recipients, MDRC has found that many adult students do not participate long enough to reap 
substantial learning gains. In response to this challenge, the library literacy programs in the per- 
sistence study are offering new types of services and instruction, such as child care and curricula 
designed for adults, that are intended specifically to foster persistence among the adult students 
whom they serve. 

An evaluation of library-based literacy programs on the scale of the LILAA persistence 
study is a new endeavor for the literacy field. The effort is already yielding a sharper picture of the 
unique approaches that library-based programs bring to adult literacy instruction, and the stories 
presented in this report reveal the unique contributions of these programs. The report also explores 
common themes that are emerging as the library literacy programs implement strategies to increase 
persistence and characterizes each program and its students through detailed case studies. The les- 
sons learned by implementing persistence strategies in these library programs may be useful also to 
other, non-library-based literacy programs, which often struggle with student persistence as well. 

The process of defining student persistence and devising ways to measure it has created a 
lens through which to examine the effectiveness of literacy programs and a fi'amework for explor- 
ing numerous issues and problems affecting them. The literacy programs in this study are develop- 
ing a new understanding of their own operations — information that will help them not only to 
promote-student-persistence-but-also-to-address-other"chailengesrsuch“as"increasing"the“effective~ 
ness of the instruction they provide. 
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Executive Summary 



This report describes the Literacy in Libraries Across America (LILAA) persistence 
study, which is concerned with increasing the persistence of Adult Basic Education (ABE) and 
English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) students in library literacy programs. In the 
context of this study, “persistence” is defined as students’ ability to continue their learning ef- 
forts long enough and at a level that is intensive enough to ensure significant progress toward 
their literacy goals. Improving one’s literacy is a challenging and time-consuming endeavor, es- 
pecially for adult students with low initial literacy levels. To be successful, programs that pro- 
vide literacy instruction to adult students must support not just their learning but also their ability 
to persist. The efforts of five such programs to improve student persistence are the primary focus 
of this study and this report. 

Many public libraries in the United States provide literacy instruction or arrange for tu- 
tors to help patrons improve their literacy skills. Library-based literacy programs are an impor- 
tant component of the national adult literacy system, because libraries are often able to serve 
adult students who do not have access to literacy instruction elsewhere, either because their liter- 
acy skills are too low or because they are unable to attend classes at the times when other educa- 
tion providers offer them. Funded by a special grant from the Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds, 
this study evaluates a set of strategies initiated by five library-based literacy programs to enhance 
persistence among their students. Those strategies include better student orientation, more tutor 
training, enhanced communication between the program and the students, more computer-based 
learning resources, and better monitoring of student activities, progress, and goals. This study 
will-evaluate-and-document-these-strategies-over-a-period-of-three-years-and-its-findings-not-only- 
will help the five programs learn from their experiences but also will share those experiences 
with the larger field of adult literacy. 



I. The Library Literacy Programs in This Study 

The five libraries participating in the LILAA persistence study are the New York Public 
Library in New York City; the Greensboro Public Library in Greensboro, North Carolina; the 
Redwood City Public Library in Redwood City, California; the Queens Borough Public Library in 
Queens, New York; and the Oakland Public Library in Oakland, California. In the two New York 
City-based libraries, the study focuses on specific literacy programs operating in six branches: 
Fordham and Wakefield in the Bronx, Seward Park in Manhattan, and Flushing, Rochdale Village, 
and Central in Queens. In Greensboro, the study focuses on the Glenwood and Chavis branches. 

The library literacy programs in the persistence study differ substantially in many aspects 
of their operations. Some programs primarily provide ESOL services, while others provide liter- 
acy instruction and adult education for students who are native English speakers. Some of the 
programs are fairly small, serving fewer than a hundred students, while others are much larger 
and serve hundreds. Most of the programs use volunteer tutors to provide individual one-on-one 
tutoring, but several programs also provide classes and other forms of group instruction. All the 
programs have computer labs where students can practice their literacy skills using educational 
software, but the relative importance of computerized instruction varies across the programs. 
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II. The Research Team and the Research Design 

The evaluation of the LILAA persistence study is being conducted by the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), a private nonprofit organization that tests initia- 
tives to improve the well-being and self-sufficiency of poor people, and the National Center for 
the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy (NCSALL), based in the Graduate School of Education 
at Harvard University. The reports from this study reflect the ongoing collaboration among the 
two research organizations, the literacy program staff, and the students. 

The evaluation has two distinct components. The NCSALL team members lead a qualita- 
tive research effort to study in depth the workings of the individual programs, their efforts at im- 
proving student persistence, and the factors affecting student persistence. Data collection for the 
qualitative component includes extensive ethnographic interviews, participant observation, 
documentary analysis, photography, focus groups, and Internet discussions. The MDRC team 
leads a quantitative research effort to collect and analyze program data over time. These data in- 
clude such measures as students’ demographic characteristics, retention in the program, hours 
spent in literacy activities, and personal goals. By studying how these measures change over time 
and relating such changes to the strategies to improve persistence, the quantitative research aims 
to document the effects of those strategies. The two components of the research are highly inte- 
grated and will inform one another at all stages of the study. 



III. Themes Related to Student Persistence 

Student persistence is a multidimensional concept. For students in literacy programs to be 
successful, they must remain active in the program long enough, participate for enough hours 
every week, receive instruction that fits their needs, and overcome barriers and distractions that 
may interfere with their ability to persist in achieving their goals. 

Much of the persistence study is centered on three categories of “themes” that are devel- 
oped for the first time in this report. Such themes describe student persistence and its patterns, 
the forces supporting or inhibiting persistence, and the relationship between program interven- 
tions and persistence. Programmatic themes explore the organization and integration of the liter- 
acy programs within the larger library systems and the programs’ reflection of such core library 
principles as open access, privacy, and the respect and care that library programs show for adult 
students. Instructional themes that have been identified in the research include the quality of cur- 
ricula and student assessment, the roles of technology, and the use and experience of volunteer 
tutors. Lastly, student-based themes focus on learning disabilities, students’ cultural and personal 
identities, their sponsors, and their personal goals. All of these themes, and their manifestation in 
the five libraries’ literacy programs, are described extensively in this report. 



IV. Strategies to Improve Student Persistence 

Staff members at each of the five sites in the LILAA persistence study have identified 
specific strategies that they plan to implement to increase student persistence in their literacy 
programs. These strategies fall into four categories; informational strategies, support strategies, 
operational strategies, and programmatic strategies. 
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A. Informational Strategies 



As a first step in addressing the issue of student persistence, the library literacy programs 
have been asking their students (and sometimes staff members and tutors) how the programs can 
better support student persistence; such information was gathered by using focus groups, inter- 
views, surveys. E-mail, List Serves, and staff meetings. For example, staff at Oakland’s Second 
Start program conducted five focus groups with students and tutors during the first half of 2000, 
interviewed individual students who had left and returned to the program, and sent out a survey 
to all students and tutors. The staff compiled this information and discussed the results, finding 
few surprises. As expected, students asked for longer program hours, more classes, and a shorter 
wait to be matched with a tutor. The research did, however, produce two promising new insights: 
(1) students were more responsive to the idea of quarterly or semiannual reassessments of their 
literacy progress than staff expected them to be; and (2) students asked for more services for the 
entire family, focused not only on literacy but also on such critical topics as violence prevention, 
nutrition, hygiene, and manners. Thus, Second Start’s implementation of informational strategies 
suggested new program components that might increase student persistence. 

Informational strategies also include quantitative data collection, such as tracking students’ 
participation records and demographic characteristics. Two of the sites, Oakland and Greensboro, 
worked directly with the research team to develop a new database system for collecting quantita- 
tive data. This system will benefit both the research effort and program management. 

B. Support Strategies 

As this report was being prepared, a number of new support strategies were under con- 
sideration by the programs, and several had been implemented. Lack of child care is often men- 
tioned as a barrier to participation, but providing child care is expensive and potentially exposes 
programs to liability issues, so it is not yet a widely adopted support strategy. One exception is 
Redwood City, where Project READ offers preschool activities in the library for young children 
whose parents are meeting with a tutor or using the computers. Programs also have initiated fam- 
ily-based literacy activities, such as “family literacy night” in Oakland, which help address child 
care issues and at the same time offer valuable learning opportunities for the children. 

Transportation problems are another barrier to participation, more so in some of the pro- 
grams than in others. Oakland already provides transportation vouchers to its students, and other 
programs have considered doing so, but internal logistical reasons are making implementation 
difficult in some programs, and the inadequacy of the public transportation system in general is a 
problem in other programs. 

Other support strategies that have been implemented or are under consideration include 
stress reduction classes, better information and referrals to outside agencies, and special services 
for prospective students who are on waiting lists. 

C. Operational Strategies 

Staff members at most of the programs are considering operational strategies that 
include increasing the hours of operation, improving student access to technology, and hiring 
more staff. Some programs already have extended their operating hours, which is easier to do 
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when a program is located in its own space, rather than within a library building where hours 
may be less flexible. 

Second Start in Oakland and the New York Public Library have both expanded their op- 
erating hours in order to be more accessible to students who work. This is an increasingly impor- 
tant consideration as more adult students move from welfare to work. In January 2000, Second 
Start added three more night sessions per week. Similarly, Saturday hours are now offered at the 
Fordham branch of the New York Public Library, and library staff at this site will monitor stu- 
dent participation to determine whether persistence increases. 

D. Programmatic Strateeies 

Potential programmatic strategies to increase student persistence include making the cur- 
riculum more relevant to students, recruiting students in innovative ways, redesigning tutor train- 
ing, redesigning student and tutor orientations, focusing on student and program goal-setting, and 
marketing other library services. 

Beyond the literacy program’s services, students may be unaware of the variety of re- 
sources available to them in the library, such as help with tax forms, access to the Internet, and 
various social and cultural events. Greensboro Public Library has begun to develop a campaign 
that will market many such library opportunities to students and potential students. This cam- 
paign began with a community-wide effort called Community of Readers, the goal of which is to 
increase both persistence rates and the use of library resources. 

In another example of programmatic strategies. Redwood City’s Project READ is paying 
special attention to the problems facing students who have learning disabilities and other special 
needs. During each student’s initial assessment, staff members ask a series of questions designed 
to discover that person’s learning challenges. Later, a learning specialist discusses these chal- 
lenges with the student’s tutor, identifying teaching strategies and making recommendations for 
individualized instruction. 

For many students, tutors represent the face of the literacy program. Tutors need training 
and ongoing support to provide high-quality instruction, and several programs in the study are 
seeking to increase student persistence by improving their tutor training. For example, in the fall 
of 2000, the New York Public Library program completely redesigned its tutor training process. 

The Queens Borough Public Library program is seeking to improve student persistence 
by making goal-setting an explicit part of the program experience and by creating specific 
benchmarks based on the traditional school calendar. The program will be structured around 
modules of instruction, and students and tutors will be encouraged to focus on completing the 
modules. Students will also set goals in the fall and will check on their progress toward these 
goals several times during the year. 

Orientations for new students entering the program are another focus of programmatic 
strategies to increase persistence. At Second Start in Oakland, orientations for new students are 
planned and implemented by current students, whose participation in this activity is part of an 
effort to increase their voice in setting the direction of programming. 
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V. What to Expect from the Persistence Study 

Specific lessons regarding the implementation and outcomes of persistence strategies in 
library literacy programs for adult students will emerge as the study continues. The present re- 
port describes the five library literacy programs and their efforts to increase student persistence 
through the fall of 2000. In 2002, an interim report will describe the first full year of implemen- 
tation and present an early analysis of quantitative persistence data. A final report, to be com- 
pleted in 2003, will present analyses of all the data collected, including an analysis of how per- 
sistence affects student performance on a battery of standardized literacy tests. The final report 
will also include estimates of the costs of implementing persistence strategies and will advise 
program designers and policymakers about how to increase student persistence. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



I don 't know what made me hang in there. I don ’t know what went through my head 
to stay, but I didn ’t do it for nobody here. I did it for myself because I know once I 
walk out that door, I’m gonna regret it. I’ll wind up coming back again. 

The speaker is Joe, a Puerto Rican student in the New York Public Library literacy pro- 
gram. Joe is one of many adults who participate in library literacy pro^ams around the country in 
order to improve their reading, writing, and math skills. Adult students^ like Joe participate in these 
programs so that they can have better lives, be more successful workers, or be better able to help 
their children. However, adult students in literacy programs face many barriers that make it diffi- 
cult for them to persist in their studies long enough to make substantial progress toward establish- 
ing and meeting their goals and from “walk[ing] out that door.” 

Library literacy programs are one component of a large national system of adult education 
that is supported by federal, state, local, and private funds. The various agencies comprised by this 
system complement one another in serving a diverse population of adult students by offering a 
wide variety of services, including traditional daytime classroom instruction, night- and weekend 
classes, computer-based instruction, one-on-one and small-group tutoring, and various family liter- 
acy activities. In this national system of adult education, library literacy programs play an impor- 
tant role. Library literacy programs have special features and resources that enable them to serve 
adult students who carmot participate in community college-based programs or in programs pro- 
_vided_b-y_other_adult education providers. Public libraries are permanent community institutions 
that have diverse resources, including books, computers, professional referrals, and space to sup- 
port adult learning. Public libraries also provide direct literacy services to community members. 
Unlike the situation for other education providers, most funding for library literacy programs is not 
dependent on how quickly students become employed or enter more advanced programs. As a re- 
sult, library literacy programs can afford to serve students who have very low initial literacy levels 
or special learning needs that require them to be engaged in basic literacy training for longer peri- 
ods of time. Community colleges and other adult education providers often do not offer instruction 
for adults with very low literacy skills. Thus, many of the students who attend library literacy pro- 
grams have no other education providers to whom they can turn to increase their literacy or English 
skills. 



I. The Increasing Importance of Literacy 

The growing emphasis on communication skills and computers in the U.S. economy has 
increased the importance of literacy and math skills, education credentials, and certification, even 
for jobs that previously required little education or training. A lack of literacy skills can mean the 
difference between holding a job and not being able to find or keep one. Workers who have diffi- 
culty reading and writing English may have no access to training opportunities on the job and may 



'For consistency, this report will refer to adult participants in library literacy programs as “students.” However, 
the programs in the LILAA persistence study use a variety of terms. Many programs use “learner,” many use “stu- 
dent,” some programs use these terms interchangeably, and some programs use other terms. 
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have little chance of earning a promotion or finding a more rewarding job. Some researchers at- 
tribute the growing earnings inequality in the U.S. labor market during the last two decades to the 
increasing importance of skills and education credentials.^ 

Aside from these recent developments, there is a substantial body of research documenting 
the effects of literacy skills and educational attainment on people’s earnings, their long-term suc- 
cess in the labor market, their family income, and their ability to escape poverty.^ However, having 
limited literacy skills does not just affect people’s ability to be successful workers. Literacy is in- 
creasingly important in virtually all areas of life, affecting people’s ability to be educated consum- 
ers, active citizens, informed voters, and helpful parents and grandparents. Libraries are lifelong 
learning centers. In today’s world, everyone needs to be a “lifelong learner” in order to adapt to the 
changing environment, but adults who lack basic skills often cannot take advantage of learning op- 
portunities available to others. Adult education programs in general, and library literacy programs 
in particular, can help adult students bridge the gap between their limited literacy skills and their 
long-term educational, personal, and professional goals. 



II. The Importance of Student Persistence 

The goal of literacy instruction, and a primary reason why adult students participate in li- 
brary literacy programs, is to achieve meaningful improvements in literacy skills. The problem in 
piu^uing such improvements, however, is that the acquisition of literacy skills is not a simple, pre- 
dictable process, in which one extra hom of study results in a specific measmable gain in literacy 
skills. Instead, research shows that meaningful improvements in adult literacy require a certain 
“threshold” level of participation in adult literacy programs.'* This threshold level may be fairly 
short for some students but much longer for others, depending on the person’s literacy goals, initial 
literacy level when entering the program, and individual learning needs. However, regardless of 
what each student’s threshold level of participation is, programs must try to help students persist 
long enough to make meaningful literacy gains and reach their personal goals. For some students, 
this can mean himdreds or even thousands of hours of participation and study. 

Unfortunately, participation in literacy programs is only one of many competing demands 
and activities facing adult students. Research shows that most adult students spend fewer than 50 
hours engaged in organized instruction in a one-year period;^ but most adult students need many 
more horns of instruction to make progress and several years of study to accomplish their literacy 
goals. Concerns about low levels of student persistence have become a major policy and program 
issue for library literacy programs and other providers of adult education, especially as more fed- 
eral funding has become contingent on showing student progress, as will be discussed in greater 
detail below. 



III. The LILAA Persistence Study 

The Literacy in Libraries Across America (LELAA) initiative of the Wallace-Reader’s Di- 
gest Funds (WRDF) is helping 15 libraries aroimd the coimtry improve their literacy services and 



^See Levy and Mumane, 1992; Burtless, 1994. 

^See, for example, Mincer, 1974; Polachek and Siebert, 1993; Sum, Taggart, and Fogg, 1995. 
^See, for example. Bos, Snipes, Scrivener, and Hamilton, 2001. 

^Yoimg, Fleischman, Fitzgerald, and Morgan, 1994. 
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address the issue of student persistence. The persistence study described in this document is part of 
this larger project and focuses on five libraries that were selected as part of that larger effort. The 
selection of these sites is discussed later in this report. 

The LILAA persistence study is a collaboration between libraries and researchers with the 
following objectives: 

• a clearer but more complex definition of persistence 

• better tools for measuring persistence 

• a deeper understanding of the supports for and barriers to persistence 

• an evaluation of programmatic approaches that seek to support greater persis- 
tence 

• a broader context for understanding student persistence 

The LILAA persistence study is also exploring and highlighting the unique role that librar- 
ies play in a comprehensive national system of adult education. The five library literacy programs 
participating in the persistence study are 

• New York Public Library in New York City, Centers for Reading and Writing 
(CRWs) 

• Greensboro Public Library in North Carolina 

• Redwood City Public Library in California, Project READ 

• Queens Borough Public Library in New York City, Adult Learmng Centers 
(ALCs) 

• Oakland Public Library in California, Second Start Adult Literacy Program 

The researchers for the persistence study are on the staff of the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC), which has offices in New York City and Oakland, California; and 
the National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy (NCSALL), which is based at 
Harvard University. The project is fimded by the Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds and the U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s Office of Educational Research and Improvement. The overall study and 
its quantitative aspects are managed by MDRC, while NCSALL has responsibility for the qualita- 
tive aspects of the study. The reports from this study reflect the ongoing collaboration among the 
two research groups, the program staff, and the students. 

The findings from the persistence study will help the five library literacy programs learn 
from their experiences and share those experiences with the larger field of adult literacy. The study 
seeks to describe the strategies that library programs develop to increase adult student persistence, 
the ways in which these programs change as a result of implementing these strategies, and how 
persistence changes among their students. 

In the first year of the study, the research team focused on the concept of persistence itself 
As the five programs were developing strategies to improve persistence among their students, the 
research team designed a data collection system to capture relevant aspects of student persistence 
and progress in the library literacy programs, including length of time in the program; hours spent 
in classroom instruction, individual tutoring, and other program activities; hours spent using com- 
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puter resources; students’ goals; and various measures of student progress. The research team also 
visited each of the programs, working with program staff and students to better understand barriers 
and supports that affect student persistence, to record student learning and the ways students en- 
gage with the program, and to understand the process of identifying and planning persistence 
strategies. 

Currently, the research team is interviewing students and staff and observing program ser- 
vices to study the implementation of the persistence strategies in each of the sites. (Site visits for 
that purpose have already begun.) This research will also identify difficulties in implementing per- 
sistence strategies and ways in which programs overcome these difficulties. On the quantitative 
side of the study, the team will use the programs’ databases to compare cohorts of students over 
time to see how student persistence changes and whether program strategies appear to make a dif- 
ference. Lastly, an “achievement study” will be conducted that is designed to assess the relation- 
ship between persistence and literacy outcomes among selected adults in four of the library literacy 
programs. This study will use standardized tests so that results will be comparable with other such 
research being conducted outside the present study. 

The LILAA persistence study will result in four reports. The first report. So I Made Up My 
Mind, was released in September 2000 and was intended to publicize the initiative and provide 
brief descriptions of the study and the sites.^ The present report provides an in-depth description of 
the study, its research design, the programs and strategies employed to increase student persistence, 
and the initial themes that are emerging during the pilot stages of the research. In early 2002, an 
interim impact and implementation report will describe the first full year of implementation and 
present an early analysis of the quantitative data on student persistence over time. In early 2003, a 
final report will present an analysis of all the qualitative and quantitative data collected, including 
data fi'om the acluevement study. This final report will also estimate the cost of implementing per- 
sistence-enhancing strategies and provide advice to program designers and policymakers about 
how to increase persistence among adult students. 



IV. The Structure of This Report 

This introduction is followed by a discussion of the context for the persistence study, in 
Chapter 2, which expands similar material in So I Made Up My Mind. The context chapter reviews 
relevant literature and discusses the history of library literacy programs. The next three chapters 
present the research design (Chapter 3), themes emerging fi-om the initial qualitative research 
(Chapter 4), and case studies of the five library literacy programs in the persistence study (Chapter 
5). Chapter 6 concludes the report by summarizing the importance of studying persistence and the 
opportumties and challenges. Finally, the Appendix briefly describes the 10 other library literacy 
programs that are part of the LILAA initiative but are not included in the persistence study. 



*The present report shares some background sections with So I Made Up My Mind (Comings and Cuban, 2000). 
Readers can access this report via MDRC’s Web site at www.mdrc.org. 
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Chapter 2 

The Context of the LILAA Persistence Study 



I. National Adult Literacy 

In 1992, the U.S. Department of Education undertook the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS),’ which measured literacy and math skills using a five-level scale. Each level represents a 
range of skills. At the bottom of level 1 are people who have almost no skill in literacy and math, 
while at the top of level 5 are people who can manage almost any literacy task. People who scored 
in the lowest range of NALS level 1 have very low levels of fimctional literacy that make it diffi- 
cult for them to read even basic documents. Some people in NALS level 1 can locate a single piece 
of information in short and simple text, but they are at a disadvantage in tasks that require them to 
locate information in longer, moderately complicated text. They can solve simple math problems 
when the numbers and the operations are provided, but they find it difficult to solve the same prob- 
lems when they must locate the numbers and the operations in a text passage. Those adults who 
scored at level 2 can locate information in moderately complicated text and can solve simple math 
problems when the numbers and operations must be found in text. Most adults in level 1 are at a 
severe disadvantage, and those in level 2 are disadvantaged in relation to the demands of twenty- 
first-century life. 

Adults who scored in NALS level 3 are able to locate several pieces of information in com- 
plicated and lengthy text and can solve problems that require locating several numbers in text and 
determining which operation to use. Examples of NALS level 3 tasks include using a flight schedule 
to plan travel arrangements for a meeting, writing a brief letter to explain an error on a credit card 
bill, and identifying information fi-om a bar graph that depicts several sources of energy and years of 
production. These are the kinds of skills needed in the twenty-first century, and most people in 
NALS levels 1 and 2 cannot accomplish these tasks or find it difficult to complete them correctly. 

According to the NALS study, 21 percent to 23 percent of the U.S. adult population (ap- 
proximately 40 million people in 1992) would score in NALS level 1, and an additional 25 percent 
to 28 percent of adults (approximately 50 million people) would score in NALS level 2.* A score 
in Ni^S level 1 or 2 is not the only indication that someone is educationally disadvantaged. Ap- 
proximately 40 million adults lack a high school credential,^ and at least 6 million adults cannot 
speak English, even though many of them may be literate in their own language. Most of the adults 
who lack a high school diploma — but not dl — would score in NALS level 1 or 2. All of the 
adults who do not speak English would score in NALS level 1 . 

In Teaching the New Basic Skills, Mumane and Levy identify ninth-grade reading, writing, 
and math skills (along with communications, problem-solving, and computer skills) as being essen- 
tial for economic success in today’s workplace.*® Most of the 50 million adults who would score in 
NALS level 2 do not meet these criteria, and the 40 million who would score in NALS level 1 are 
extremely disadvantaged in relation to this benchmark. People who lack English language fluency 



’See Kirsch, Jungeblut, Jenkins, and Kolstad, 1993. 
*Kirsch et al., 1993. 

^National Center for Education Statistics, 1997. 
"’See Mumane and Levy, 1996. 
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are also disadvantaged, and those who lack a high school diploma are often blocked from entering 
the vocational training and higher education programs that can lead to good employment. 

These national statistics identify a very large potential population of beneficiaries from 
programs that help adults improve their basic skills, learn English, and acquire a high school cre- 
dential. Although most of these adults can read and write, their English literacy and math skill lev- 
els are low enough to be a barrier to success in today’s world. Many people in this population may 
never seek literacy or adult education services, either because they do not feel the need for such 
services or because they face some barrier to participation that is too great to overcome. However, 
the pool of potential participants in these programs could be as large as 50 million adults, which is 
equivalent to all the elementary and secondary students presently in the K-12 system." Current 
adult education and literacy programs are not serving the vast majority of these potential students. 

During the 1997-1998 academic year, for example, approximately 4 million adults sought 
to improve their literacy skills, increase their English language fluency, or acquire high school cre- 
dentials in adult education programs in the United States." These programs are usually identified 
by the terms Adult Basic Education (ABE), for students seeking to improve literacy and math 
sMlls; English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL), for students seeking to improve En gli sh 
skills; and General Educational Development (GED) classes, for students preparing to take the 
GED test, which is designed to provide certification equivalent to a high school diploma. Accord- 
ing to the most recent national study of library literacy programs, approximately 43,000 ABE and 
31,000 ESOL students sought adult education services in libraries." 

As the LILAA persistence study begins, the larger field of adult literacy is undergoing ma- 
jor reforms. In 2000, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) replaced the previous federal support 
for adult literacy. As its name implies, WIA is focused on helping the unemployed and the working 
poor improve their position in the labor market and increase their incomes. However, WIA also 
supports other outcomes, such as improving children’s performance in school and increasing par- 
ticipation in voting. WIA places greater demands for accountability — in terms of both academic 
achievement and impact on participants’ lives — on all programs, including adult basic education, 
that accept federal fmds. WlA’s accountability system, the National Reporting System, uses stan- 
dardized measures of academic achievement and indicators of program impact on employment. 
High persistence rates in adult education programs are essential for showing the kinds of achieve- 
ment and impact captured by the National Reporting System and required by WIA. However, 
many adults drop out of programs before they can be tested for learning gains. Consequently, 
achievement and outcome data are not available for many participants, reducing the usefulness of 
the National Reporting System for policymakers. Its statistical reports are important in calling at- 
tention to the need for adult literacy services nationwide to improve student persistence rates, but 
statistics do not tell the whole story. More information is needed to understand why the available 
services are not being used by people who need them and why so many adults drop out of pro- 
grams before they reach their goals. 



’’National Center for Education Statistics, 1997. 

’^U.S. Department of Education Web site: http://www.ed.gov/ofFices/OVAE/98enrlbp.html. 
’^Estabrook and Lakner, 2000. 



II. The History of Library Involvement in Literacy 



In the nineteenth century, an expansion of the number of public libraries and schools grew 
out of a national commitment to provide free educational resources to both children and adults. The 
books housed in libraries were considered educational tools that could supplement the efforts of the 
schools and help adults achieve their vocational and lifelong learning goals. In the late 1880s, li- 
brary leaders, such as Melvil Dewey, declared libraries a “people’s university” with education and 
lifelong learning at the core.*'* 

The explicit role of public libraries in support of literacy and adult education began early in 
the twentieth century as part of efforts to provide “Americanization programs” that sought to help 
new immigrants assimilate into the mainstream culture. Library staff provided new immigrants 
with assistance in obtaining citizenship, reading materials, and English language instruction. Such 
programs were promoted and supported by both government and business, and they helped librar- 
ies to increase their base of patrons. These programs offered some of the earliest forms of library 
literacy services to the new multiethnic, multilingual communities in the United States. ^ 

By the 1930s, public libraries began to engage actively in adult education, providing adults 
with opportunities to continue their education after leaving school. At midcentury, libraries were 
regarded as one of the major institutions for delivering lifelong learning services, and many librar- 
ies had evolved into multipurpose community institutions whose role included adult education. 

In the 1960s, legislation made federal funding available for library literacy programs as part 
of the War on Poverty. As libraries began to look for ways to expand their services for patrons who 
were considered “disadvantaged” or “disenfranchised,” adult literacy services became an integral 
part of outreach efforts to people with less education.*' Library educators argued that librarians had 
the social responsibility to provide access to all members of the communities they served. Li- 
brary-based literacy programs were viewed as a bridge for populations who had not been seeking 
library services.*^ Several studies^** in the 1960s and 1970s pointed to a need for library involve- 
ment in literacy services, training in literacy education for librarians, special attention to the read- 
ing interests of people with low literacy skills, development of literacy collections, and a commit- 
ment by libraries to this cause. The American Library Association (ALA) and the Public Library 
Association (PLA) both supported this effort. By the 1980s and 1990s, literacy programs were in- 
creasingly being recognized as an important part of many libraries. 



■'‘See Birge, 1981; Shirk, 1983; Vann, 1978. 

'^See Monroe, 1986. 

'®See Birge, 1981; Lee, 1966; Monroe, 1986. 

”See Birge, 1981; Brown, 1975; Weibel, 1982; Nauratil, 1985; Rolstad, 1990; Schmidt, 1978; Lyman, 1977a, 
1977b; McCook, 1992; Weingand, 1986. 

'®See Coleman, 1983; Owens, in Bundy and Stielow, 1987. 

*®See Spangenberg, 1996. 

“See American Library Association, 1964; Appalachian Adult Education Center, 1973; Eyster, 1976; McDon- 
ald, 1966; Hiatt, 1965; Lyman, 1973; Lipsman, 1972. 

^‘See Spangenberg, 1996; Estabrook and Lakner, 2000; American Library Association, 1998; Seager, 1993. 
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III. Current National Library Literacy Efforts 

The Library Research Center at the University of Illinois^^ recently completed a study of 
national trends in library literacy programs. This study included a nationally representative sample 
of 1,067 library systems and found that libraries are “active partners in the provision of adult liter- 
acy programs and services”^^ in these four forms: 

• Developing collections that support existing literacy programs (83.1 percent) 

• Maintaining information about literacy services in the community (94.1 per- 
cent) 

• Partnering with existing literacy programs by providing space (83.9 percent) 
and referring patrons to program services (93.4 percent) 

• Providing or sponsoring direct instruction in literacy (30.1 percent) 

More than 80 percent of all libraries in the survey provided the first- and second types of support, 
and more than 90 percent provided referrals; but only 30.1 percent provided their own literacy ser- 
vices. Other national studies have found similar low rates of direct literacy instruction in libraries.^'* 

In 1998, the American Library Association (ALA) adopted twenty- first century literacy as 
one of the five key action areas that support its mission to provide the highest-quality library and 
information services for all people. ALA’s commitment is evidenced by its Office of Outreach and 
Literacy Services (OLOS), which is staffed by a director and a literacy officer who promote liter- 
acy throughout the diverse library community nationwide. Since 1998, OLOS has supported an 
annual pre-conference meeting at the national ALA conference, a Web site, and an Internet List 
Serve (a discussion group on the Internet) dedicated to issues that have an impact on library liter- 
acy programs.^^ 



rv. The Nature of Library Literacy Programs 

Library-based literacy programs that offer direct instruction in literacy serve students who 
do not have strong basic skills, who do not speak English, or who lack a Wgh school diploma. 
These library literacy programs use multiple instructional methods, including classroom teaching, 
one-on-one or small-group tutoring, facilitated self-study, computer-aided instruction, and various 
combinations of these approaches. Generally, instruction and tutoring in literacy programs are fo- 
cused on one Or more of the following three skill areas: adult basic skills, English for Speakers of 
Other Languages (ESOL), and preparation for the General Educational Development (GED) test. 
Each of these will be discussed in some detail below. 

A. Adult Basic Skills Instruction 

The first level of basic skills instruction is provided to students whose reading skills are be- 
low the fifth-grade level, which is equivalent to level 1 in the NALS. People who read at this level 
may have a learning disability that hinders them from decoding the sounds of a word with the ease 



^^See Estabrook and Lakner, 2000. 

^^Estabrook and Lakner, 2000, p. 1 . 

^‘‘See Zweizig, Robbins, and Johnson, 1988. 

^^OLOS can be reached at http://www.ala.org/literacy. 



needed to read effectively. Students at this level need basic reading instruction and practice to build 
their speed and comprehension. Adults whose reading skills are this limited usually need instruc- 
tion in writing and basic math, as well. 

A second level of adult basic skills instruction is provided to students who do not have se- 
vere reading disabilities and who do not have significant problems with decoding. Adults at this 
level read above a fourth-grade level, which is equivalent to NALS level 2. Adult students at this 
level usually score low on tests of oral vocabulary and background knowledge. Students at this 
level must engage in a good deal of practice in reading. They should be learning to read more, to 
read many different kinds of materials, and to read more challenging materials than they have been 
used to reading. Adults who score at level 2 also need practice and instruction in writing and math. 

B. English for Speakers of Other Languages 

English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) instruction begins with learning to speak 
and understand the English language but eventually includes reading and writing in English as 
well. At the beginning level, students must practice pronunciation and develop a vocabulary of 
English words. As they progress, they move fi'om simple common phrases to the expression of 
ideas and feelings. Eventually these students move fi'om needing ongoing instruction in English to 
needing practice that challenges them to improve their ability to communicate in English. 

A small percentage of immigrant students have never learned to read in their native lan- 
guage, and this makes learning to read English more difficult. Some programs start by improving 
the students’ literacy in their native language, if a teacher or tutor who speaks that language is 
available, and then move on to English literacy. This approach is not possible in most cases, how- 
ever, and so students have to learn how to read and master a new language as they are learning to 
read for the first time. 

C. GED and Pre-GED Preparation 

The General Educational Development (GED) test is the most common way — aside from 
traditional graduation fi'om high school — to earn a high school credential. The GED is a set of 
five tests that measure writing skills, social studies, science, interpreting literature and the arts, and 
math.^® To obtain a GED certificate, an adult must achieve a minimum score on each of the five 
tests as well as a minimum total score. Programs help adults prepare for the GED by providing as- 
sessments, administering practice tests, and teaching the basic skills and knowledge needed to pass 
the test. Some library literacy programs offer “pre-GED” preparation to help students with low ini- 
tial literacy levels gain access to GED programs, which then help them pursue the credential. 

Passing the GED test is a milestone for many adult learners, and there is evidence that GED 
attainment has an impact that goes beyond the satisfaction of earning the credential itself GED 
test-takers with higher scores tend to earn higher wages.^^ In addition, students who go on to voca- 
tional training or higher education after passing the GED do better in the labor market,^® and the 
greater cognitive skills demonstrated by a higher score on the GED supports success in these pro- 



^*The GED test is currently being updated, and the revised test will contain more business-related and adult- 
context information texts. It will also allow the use of a calculator for parts of its mathematics tests. The new GED 
test will be introduced in January 2002. 

^’See Tyler, Mumane, and Willett, 2000. 

^*See Bos, Snipes, Scrivener, and Hamilton, 2001. 
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grams and in the labor market. Many of the students in library literacy programs, however, are far 
below this skill level and need much pre-GED preparation. 



V. Student Persistence in Adult Literacy Programs 

A key difference between adult and child learners is that most adults make a conscious 
choice to participate in education programs, whereas children participate because of legal mandates 
and strong social and cultural forces that identify schooling as the proper “work” of childhood.^® In 
fact, most school-age students probably never seriously consider dropping out. Adult students, on 
the other hand, must make an active decision to participate in each class session, and often they 
must overcome significant barriers (including negative experiences of school at a younger age) and 
competing interests in order to attend classes. 

A common goal of adult education programs is to help students persist in learning until 
they reach their educational goals. However, student persistence in learning may extend beyond 
attendance in a specific program. When circumstances force a student to drop out of a program, he 
or she may still persist in learning through self-study or distance education or by returning to a 
program after a lapse in attendance. Thus, adult students may view persistence very differently 
than program providers do. Adults may see persistence as staying in a program for as long as pos- 
sible, engaging in self-directed study when they need to drop out of a program, and returning to a 
program as soon as the demands of life allow. Persistence should entail a continuous learning 
process that lasts until an adult student meets his or her educational goals. Additionally, persistence 
can be viewed from multiple perspectives that include all the participants and their experiences and 
roles in a wide context. 

In adult education programs, “persistence” is usually measured narrowly as participation 
and retention in formal classes, small-group instruction, or tutoring sessions — all within a single 
episode of participation. More inclusive definitions of persistence consider the fact that students 
may stop participating and restart at a later time; and they also take into account progress toward 
goals, barriers overcome, and a host of activities that do not fall under formal classes or tutoring 
sessions but that do improve literacy.^^ Measuring persistence in its broader definition is compli- 
cated. In particular, dropouts from adult literacy classes are often difficult or impossible to contact, 
making it difficult to impossible to capture continued persistence in learning. If measures of persis- 
tence exclude continued learning by ^opouts on their own or in different programs, a persistence 
rate that is based on attendance records will almost always be lower than the persistence rate as 
seen from the perspective of the student. 

Moreover, many literacy programs provide educational experiences that are outside the 
class or tutoring activity, such as field trips, theater visits, community and socialization activities, 
discussion groups, and story hours involving parents and children. All these activities may peovide 
important learning opportunities, but most of them are not commonly analyzed or included in par- 
ticipation measures. In the present study, many of these activities are included in the persistence 
data, to the extent that the data systems could capture them. 



^’SeeBos etal., 2001. 

^“See Knowles, 1970; Cross, 1981. 
^‘Comings, Parrella, and Soricone, 1999. 
^^See Sticht, 1982. 
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Despite these limitations, however, program-based data systems that capture time in class 
or in tutoring probably do offer good measures of persistence for comparisons between populations 
of adult students, across different programs, and especially within the same program over time. 
These data systems may undercount participation or miss some persistence, but they do provide 
estimates that are useful for comparison. 

According to the National Evaluation of Adult Education Programs (NEAEP), 33 percent of 
the adults who enroll in ABE classes and who attend for at least one hour drop out before completing 
35 hours (10 weeks) of instmction. The number of hours is higher for ESOL students, 50 percent of 
whom persist for 113 hours (16 weeks), but is lower for GED students at 28 hours (8 weeks). Only 
about 1 1 percent of ABE and 9 percent of GED students attend classes continuously for a year, while 
approximately 25 percent of ESOL students attend for the same time period. Inevitably, the low per- 
sistence rate of adult students places a severe limitation on how much progress they can make. 

NEAEP interviewed 3,403 adults who left ABE, ESOL, and GED programs.^^ Of these, 41 
percent reported that they left satisfied, and 45 percent left because of noninstructional factors such 
as a lack of transportation, a loss of child care, or a change in work. Only 7 percent reported leav- 
ing because of instructional factors, while 7 percent left for a combination of reasons or gave no 
reason. NEAEP found that most dropouts left their programs within the first 12 weeks of instruc- 
tion. However, participants who stayed more than one month were likely to persist for a period 45 
percent longer Aan those who did not complete one month, and this differential in persistence in- 
creased as more months of participation passed. Those who stayed past the first month were likely 
to stay for eight months. Since many programs operate on an academic schedule, eight months 
may indicate completion of one full year of study by a committed participant who may return for a 
second year. These findings fi’om NEAEP support the contention of some experts that the first 
three to six weeks of program participation are key to persistence.^'* 

NEAEP data were collected over a 12-month period in 1991 and 1992 and represent a 
cross-section of participation in specific programs. The findings presented above may not paint an 
accurate picture of each individual’s pattern of participation. That is, some of the people who were 
identified as a dropout after a few weeks may have returned to that program or entered another pro- 
gram during that year. In addition, adults with short-term participation in one year might have gone 
on to participate again in that program or in another program the next year. A study of ESOL 
students in California, for example, suggests that 25 percent of those who were identified as drop- 
outs may actually have transferred to other classes or programs.^^ 

The low persistence rate reported in NEAEP places a significant limitation on the benefits 
of classroom instruction. Several studies have identified that approximately 100 hours of instruc- 
tion are needed for an increase of one grade-level equivalent on a standardized test.^® Although an 
increase of one grade level in what is approximately 10 percent of the time that a child spends in a 
grade may seem high, the adult and child learning experiences are not comparable. The adults are 
spending all their learning time focused on the skills measured by the test, and in many cases they 
are probably relearning skills that have not been used for many years, whereas the children are 
learning completely new skills. Unfortunately, most adult participants are not in class for 100 



^^See Young, Fleischman, Fitzgerald, and Morgan, 1994. The data reported in this paragraph and the next are 
from this source. 

^‘*See Quigley, 1997. 

^’See Sticht, McDonald, and Erickson, 1998. 

^*See Sticht, 1982; Darkenwald, 1986. 
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hours. Although some adults who enter ABE, ESOL, and GED programs may have specific goals 
that require only a few hours of instruction, most adult students have instructional needs that re- 
quire a more sustained and long-term effort. Even 100 hours of study, therefore, are probably in- 
adequate for most adult students to reach their long-term goals. 

NEAEP found that 44 percent of ABE, ESOL, and GED participants left their programs 
satisfied, and yet only 5 percent left having achieved their goals. Since adults are leaving programs 
before completing the 100 hours needed to make measurable progress, and since they are reporting 
that their goals have not been achieved, improving persistence rates is critical for any effort to in- 
crease program impacts. GED students had the hipest percentage of satisfied students (54 per- 
cent), followed by ABE (41 percent) and ESOL (29 percent). Students’ satisfaction appears to be 
inversely related to their hours or weeks of instruction. 

Common sense argues that there must be a relationship between length of time in class and 
achievement, but NEAEP found no direct relationship between persistence and improvement in 
scores on the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) for ABE and GED participants.^’ Since GED 
students had already scored high on the TABE, an increase in score was probably unlikely. 
NEAEP did find a positive relationship for ESOL participants on the Comprehensive Adult Stu- 
dent Assessment System (CASAS) reading test. In another study, Perin and Greenberg found a 
positive relationship between weeks of instruction and scores on writing and math tests, but not on 
tests of reading.^^ Their population, though, comprised adults who had either a high school di- 
ploma or a GED certificate and were preparing for college-level coursework; such participants may 
have had reading levels that were too high to show any benefit within a limited time of instruction. 
Comings found a relationship between duration of study and achievement and skill retention in lit- 
eracy programs in Third World settings,^^ but these findings may not be applicable to the U.S. 
population. Bos et al. found a nonlinear relationship between participation in ABE programs and 
literacy as measured with the Test of Applied Literacy Skills (TALS) for a sample of welfare re- 
cipients in welfare-to-work programs. The benefits of participation in these programs were limited 
until a threshold of one year of participation was reached. After that, an additional month spent in 
an ABE program appeared to have roughly the same value in terms of increased literacy as a 
month of regular hi^ school.'*® In Massachusetts, an analysis of state data found that increased 
hours of instruction did predict learning gains for ABE and ESOL students.'** 

The difficulty of measuring learning gains among adult students complicates the discussion 
of the relationship between persistence and achievement. Non-ESOL adults with low literacy skills 
may have learning disabilities that interfere with assessment of achievement. ESOL adults who are 
not literate in their own language may have trouble learning to read in a language they do not fully 
understand. If achievement comes slowly, existing tests may not provide the sensitivity needed to 
measure learning gains, particularly since many of the teachers who administer the tests have little 
or no training in test administration. Even the finding that 100 hours of instruction lead to an in- 
crease of one grade-level equivalent on a standardized test is suspect. Many factors other than 
achievement might result in such age increase, and there are no reports that continued hours of in- 
struction result in similar gains. The one grade-level increase after 100 hours of instruction may 



^’Young et al., 1994. 

^®Perin and Greenberg, 1993. 

^’Comings, 1995. 

“'‘’This was measured by comparing TALS scores at program intake for sample members who dropped out of 
high school at different grade levels. See Bos et al., 2001. 

“"See Comings, Sum, and Lfvin, 2001. 
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reflect that students become familiar with the test after the first measurement or that they feel more 
relaxed when taking the second test. 

Although the relationship between persistence in adult education programs and gains in 
student achievement is not yet well understood, there is sufficient evidence that persistence matters 
to warrant continued efforts to promote it.**^ Adults whose literacy and math skills fall in NALS 
levels 1 and 2 probably need hundreds, if not thousands, of hours of study and practice to raise 
their skills to a level that would substantially improve their opportunities in the labor market, their 
ability to help their children succeed in school, and their ability to learn about the issues that affect 
their co mmuni ty. Understanding how to help adults persist in their studies, therefore, is an impor- 
tant step toward increasing the impact of adult education programs. 

The importance of persistence is supported by several studies that used “agenda-setting ex- 
ercises” to identify the research priorities of stakeholders in adult education programs.**^ In three of 
these exercises, adult students, teachers, administrators, and policymakers all identified learner mo- 
tivation to persist as one of the most important research questions that need to be addressed to im- 
prove adult education programs.'*'* 



VI. Research on Student Persistence 

Much of the literature on student persistence draws on research involving adult students 
who had sufficient literacy skills, spoke English, and had high school diplomas. Though this re- 
search is informative, it may not be directly applicable to ABE, ESOL, and GED students. Largely, 
this research pertains to short-term courses with defined, limited goals, such as vocational classes 
and certificate programs. In contrast, ABE, ESOL, and GED students usually face a long-term 
commitment that may involve many different goals that change over time. In its descriptive nature, 
the persistence literature may outline the problem well, but it does not necessarily provide insights 
into how to help adults persist in their studies. 

Five scholars and their associates have looked at adult student persistence fi'om different 
perspectives,'*^ and the following sections summarize their findings. 

Beder. Beder (1991) provides a comprehensive and thorough review of key factors that 
play into an adult’s decision to participate and persist in adult education. The review first explores 
motivation as the force that helps adults overcome barriers to participation that their lives impose 
on them and then focuses more closely on those specific barriers. Beder suggests that adult educa- 
tion programs must change their recruitment and instruction practices to be congruent with the mo- 
tivations and life contexts of adult learners. If programs do so, more adults will enter them, and 
students will persist longer. 



addition, the present study will add to this research by examining how persistence and achievement are re- 
lated in the library literacy programs included in the study. 

^^In these studies, groups of respondents were asked to rank what they deemed to be the most irrqjortant re- 
search questions for the field of ABE, ESOL, and GED. 

^See Bickerton, Comings, Shields, and Waldron, 1995; Center for Applied Linguistics, 1998; National Institute 
for Literacy, 2001. 

^^See Beder, 1991; Wikelund, Reder, and Hart-Landsberg, 1992; Tracy-Mumford, 1994; Quigley, 1997; Com- 
ings, Parrella, and Soricone, 1999. 
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Beder finishes his review by building on two studies'*^ that looked at the barriers fi'om the 
point of view of participants and potential participants. Hayes identified five factors: low self- 
confidence, social disapproval by ffiends and family, negative attitudes toward adult literacy in- 
struction, low personal priority, and situational barriers. Beder identified four factors: low percep- 
tion of need, perceived effort, dislike for school, and situational barriers. Together, these studies 
point to perceptions by some adults that they may not benefit fi'om participation in education pro- 
grams, may not be able to learn, do not like participating in formal learning programs, or are un- 
willing to overcome the many barriers to participation. This describes a powerful set of negative 
forces that keep adults fi'om entering or persisting in adult education programs. 

Beder suggests that there may not be a lot that can be done about adult students’ low per- 
ceptions of the need to increase their literacy skills. Such perceptions may be correct for many 
adults, even those who have very low literacy skills. Perceived effort may reflect low self- 
confidence in relation to the task of learning, which many adults perceive as extremely difficult; 
improving their reading, writing, math, and English skills to the point where they can pass the 
GED test is difficult. In addition, finding the time and energy for classes and individual study is 
difficult for people who also have the normal adult responsibilities of family, work, and commu- 
nity and who face other challenges in daily life. Such responsibilities and challenges are real and 
daunting, and they become situational barriers to participation. Also, programs that too closely re- 
semble school may rekindle memories of negative learning experiences, which many adult stu- 
dents carry with them. 

Beder concludes by making suggestions about dealing with nonparticipation and the ten- 
dency of adult learners to “drop out” of literacy programs. He acknowledges that the system, at this 
time, probably has only enou^ resources to serve those who are eager to enter classes. He notes, 
however, that this position ignores the social costs of an undereducated population and the sociali- 
zation process that leads many adults to be uninterested in further education. Although education is 
never easy, Beder suggests that the effort cquld be more productive if programs had the resources 
to fit instruction to the needs and learning styles of adults. The same can be said for making adult 
programs less like school and more like an activity in which adults would want to participate. 

Wikelund, Reder, and Hart-Landsberg. Wikelund, Reder, and Hart-Landsberg (1992) 
draw fix)m the same sources as Beder, but they critique the reductionist tendencies of research and 
suggest that a useful theory of participation would incorporate the complexities of this phenomenon. 
Their review calls for broadening the definition of “participation” to acknowledge that adults engage 
in education in many ways other than by attending formal classes. It also explores the ways in which 
existing research and theory fail to provide programs with useful models for defining participation. 

Wikelund et al. criticize the concept of “nonparticipant” because it implies that every adult 
who has low literacy skills needs to enter a program — an assumption that may not be true — and 
it suggests that research on nonparticipants has some value for the field. After examining several 
studies that are quoted in Beder (1991), the review concludes with a later Beder (1992) article that 
identifies three categories of nonparticipants. The first group is the “demand population,” who are 
motivated to participate and who have no significant barriers to doing so. The second group is 
“motivated but constrained”; these adults are motivated to participate, but such external barriers as 
the lack of child care keep them fi'om entering programs. The third group includes “resisters,” who 
are not motivated to participate. 



“^See Hayes, 1988; Beder, 1990. 
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Wikelund et al. reinforce Beder (1991) by coming to similar conclusions from a different 
path, but the conclusions are still based on the same foundation. The review concludes that re- 
search and theory, as well as practice, should break out of the framework of K-12 school practice. 
A new definition of participation would acknowledge that adult learning, even improvements in 
literacy skills, can take place outside formal programs. With this new definition, programs can in- 
crease student persistence by continuing to support learning at times when adults are not able to 
attend classes or other formal activities. Classes can serve as part of an instructional process that 
involves other aspects of a student’s life. 

Tracy-Mumford. Tracy-Mumford (1994) focuses her review on retention and summarizes 
the findings of a large number of studies in order to offer advice on how to improve program qual- 
ity. This review calls for programs to develop a commitment to and a plan for increasing retention. 
A program commitment to retention, Tracy-Mumford suggests, sends a strong message to students 
that the program is there to help them reach their goals. Since students’ goals can change, the pro- 
gram must be flexible and accommodate new goals that arise. For the commitment of learners to be 
meaningful, the program should have a set of criteria for measuring persistence as well as defined 
strategies that reduce dropout, increase student hours of attendance, improve achievement, increase 
attainment of personal goals, and improve completion rates. 

Tracy-Mumford defines an effective retention plan as one that provides support to students 
and improves instruction. The review summarizes all its findings with a list of elements of a stu- 
dent retention plan that weaves retention strategies into all aspects of the program structure:'^’ 

• Recruitment should provide enough information that potential students can 
make an informed decision about enrolling. 

• Intake and orientation should help students understand the program, set realistic 
expectations, build a working relationship with program staff, and establish 
learning goals. 

• Initial assessment should provide students and teachers with information on 
both cognitive and affective needs, should be integrated with instruction, and 
should form the foundation for measuring progress. 

• Programs and teachers should recognize student achievement. 

• Counseling should identify students at risk of dropping out early. 

• Referral services should coordinate with other agencies to ensure that all stu- 
dents are connected to the support services they need. 

• A system for student contact and follow-up with dropouts should help students 
return to the program and provide information on ways to improve service. 

• Noninstructional activities should help form a bond between the program and 
its students and their families. 

• Program evaluation should involve students in assessing and offering advice on 
each aspect of the program. 



‘‘^Tracy-Mumford, 1994, pp. 23-25. 
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• Child care and transportation assistance should be provided. 

• Instruction and instructional staff should be of sufficient quality to support ef- 
fective learning. 

• Student retention teams should coordinate dropout prevention activities, collect 
data on student retention, and involve students and teachers. 

Tracy-Mumford’s list is comprehensive and actionable because it translates theory into 
practical advice. Most programs lack the level of funding that would allow them to follow all of 
this advice, but following some of it may contribute to increased student persistence. 

Quigley. Quigley (1997) views persistence as being significantly affected by the negative 
schooling experiences that adult learners had when they were younger and suggests the need to 
change adult literacy programs to be very different fi'om the K- 12 school experience. Quigley sees 
three major constellations of factors that contribute to dropout, referring to them as “situational” 
(influences of the adult’s circumstances), “institutional” (influences of systems), and “disposi- 
tional” (influences of the adult’s previous experience in school)."** He suggests that the societal fac- 
tors involved in situational influences are largely beyond the control of adult education programs, 
even though such factors receive most of the attention in the literature on dropouts. Institutional 
influences, he says, are areas that practitioners need to work on continuously. Finally, the disposi- 
tional influences, he believes, provide a place fi'om which program improvement might begin to 
affect student persistence. 

Quigley focuses his attention on adults who drop out in the first few weeks of a program 
and on the dispositional influences that he believes cause such early dropout. He believes that 
adults have overcome situational barriers before they arrive at a program and that although those 
arrangements may fall apart later, they have little effect in the first few weeks. Institutional barri- 
ers, too, have been overcome and, if they still exist, will have an effect later as they cause problems 
that build up over time. 

Concluding that at least one-third of incoming adult students are at risk of dropping out in 
the first three weeks of instruction, Quigley reports findings fi'om two studies that he undertook of 
incoming students, in which he tried three interventions: intensive support by a team of teachers 
and counselors, small groups, and one-on-one tutoring. The small-group approach produced the 
highest persistence, followed by the team approach, and then one-on-one tutoring. All three inter- 
vention groups had higher persistence rates than the comparison group, which attended the regular 
class program. 

Quigley suggests that the intake and orientation processes of the first three weeks are criti- 
cal to improving student persistence. Recommending that intake begin with goal-setting and plan- 
ning for success, he advises that students should then be matched to teachers and classes that can 
meet their goals and learning needs. Since students are adults, they can take charge of this process, 
but they may need help in the form of careful questions about their learning goals and the provision 
of useful information for making learning decisions. Quigley reiterates his belief that an adult stu- 
dent’s prior history of negative experiences with school is an important factor that needs to be ad- 
dressed during these critical first three weeks of instruction. 



‘‘®See also Cross, 1981, for barriers. 
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Comings, Parrella, and Soricone. Comings, Parrella, and Soricone (1999) found that the 
many ways in which adult students can be classified (by gender, ethnicity, age, employment status, 
number and age of children, prior school experience, and educational background of other adults in 
their lives) do not tell much about how to help them persist in their education. The significant find- 
ings in this study are that immigrants, adults over the age of 30, and parents of teenage or grown 
children were more likely to persist than other adult students. The greater likelihood of persistence by 
immigrant students in ESOL classes is well documented, and the findings of this study suggest that 
this effect continues as immigrants learn Enghsh and move on to ABE and GED programs. Grown 
children of adult students might encourage their parents to join and persist in a program. On the other 
hand, adults who are over 30 are more likely to have teenage or grown children than those under 30. 
These findings might suggest that older students persist longer because they benefit fi'om the matur- 
ity that comes with age and they no longer have the responsibilities of caring for young children. 

In this study, two aspects of the educational experience were also associated with student 
persistence. First, adults who had been involved in previous efforts at basic skills education, self- 
study, or vocational skill training were more likely to persist than those who had not. This relation- 
ship was particularly strong for adults who had undertaken self-study. Second, adults who, when 
asked why they had entered a program, mentioned a specific goal (such as to help their children or 
to get a better job) were more likely to persist than those who either mentioned no goal or said that 
they were doing it for themselves. These two relationships suggest that motivation — especially as 
demonstrated by undertaking self-study or by being clear about the goal of attendance — is a sup- 
port to persistence. 

The pre-GED students in this study identified a wide range of supports and barriers to their 
persistence, but clear trends were evident when their responses were analyzed. The study team re- 
corded these trends and then looked back at the literature it had reviewed and the experience of 
practitioners who had been interviewed. The team then developed the following advice, centering 
on four supports to persistence. 

Support 1: Manage the positive and negative forces that help or hinder persistence . In 
searching for a fi-amework for analyzing data, the Comings team sought a theoretical model that 
would both place the adult learner in a central position and be useful to program managers who are 
seeking practical advice on how to increase persistence. The study team chose to employ a force- 
field analysis as developed by sociologist Kurt Lewin. Lewin’s theory places an individual in a 
field of forces that are supporting or inhibiting action along a particular path.'*^ Understanding the 
forces, identifying which are strongest, and deciding which are most amenable to manipulation 
provide an indication of how to help someone move in a desired direction — in this case, reaching 
an educational goal. 

For adult students, there are positive forces (such as the desire for greater income) that are 
helping support persistence in an adult education program. These forces help adults to continue 
their participation. On the other hand, negative forces (such as the lack of fi-ee time to study) are 
pushing adults to drop out. From the time adults enter a program to the time when they either 
achieve their goals or drop out, both positive and negative forces are acting on them. Any interven- 
tion meant to increase persistence must help adults strengthen the positive forces and lessen the 
negative forces. The first step is to identify all the forces that are acting on an individual. The next 
step is to identify which of these forces are strong enough to have a significant effect on the indi- 
vidual’s path. Finally, a determination must be made as to which of these strong forces can actually 



“^See Lewin, 1999; Lindzey and Aronson, 1985. 
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be managed — or, rather, which positive forces can be made stronger and which negative forces 
can be made weaker. 

The force-field analysis views these barriers and supports as having various levels of im- 
portance, ranging from those that have no real effect on persistence to those that have a very strong 
influence on it. The analysis also suggests that improvement in one force that can be influenced 
might offset the effects of another force that cannot be influenced. Thus, an adult with a very 
strong need for education in order to gain better employment might put aside the embarrassment of 
participating in a program, whereas very strong embarrassment might keep a less strongly moti- 
vated student from participating. 

Adult education programs should help students develop an understanding of the negative 
and positive forces that affect their persistence. Building on that understanding, each student can 
then make plans to manage these forces so that persistence is more likely. 

Adult students in this study emphasized positive forces. Most learners mentioned at least 
three positive forces, while some mentioned many more. The strongest positive force mentioned by 
adult students was the support of other people — particularly their families, friends, teachers, and 
fellow students — followed by self-efficacy and personal goals. In contrast, many learners men- 
tioned no negative forces or just one, which was usually specific to the individual’s situation. 

The force-field theory itself offers a tool for understanding and planning to manage the 
forces that affect persistence. Students can be encouraged to discuss their persistence in terms of 
the force field and to base their plans on that discussion. A classroom force- field activity can begin 
with students identifying all the supports and barriers to their persistence. They can then categorize 
the forces into those that are most likely to help or hinder their persistence. Once the crucial forces 
are identified, students can plan to strengthen their supports and weaken their barriers. In some 
cases, of course, the outcome of this activity may be the early dropout of students who, for what- 
ever reason, are not ready to persist in their studies. If this is the outcome, students should be 
helped in making a plan to return to the program and be successful later, if at all possible. The 
analysis and management of the forces that affect persistence may be an individual responsibility 
or may be taken on by a group of students or even by an entire community. For example, most stu- 
dents in a class are likely to have transportation needs; a group force-field might lead to ride- 
sharing or a request to a public agency for transportation support. 

Support 2: Build self-efficacy . The educational program must help adult students build self- 
efficacy about reaching their goals. Although the term “self-confidence” is used more often in 
adult education literature, it is a general term that describes a global feeling of being able to ac- 
complish most tasks. Self-efficacy more usefully focuses on a specific task and describes the feel- 
ing of being able to accomplish that task — in this case, successful learning in ABE, ESOL, or 
GED programs. The Comings study drew from the theory of social scientist Albert Bandura for 
advice on building self-efficacy. M particular, adult education programs should provide the fol- 
lowing kinds of experiences to help participants build self-efficacy: 

• Mastery experiences are those that allow an adult to be successful in learning 
and to have authentic evidence of that success. This does not mean that instruc- 
tion should be designed to produce only easy and constant success. Adults also 
need experience in overcoming failure and eventually achieving success 



^®See Bandura, 1986. 
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through a sustained effort, and instruction should help them develop this in- 
sight. Some programs take care to provide regular recognition of students’ pro- 
gress and to celebrate their achievements. Others make sme that instruction 
provides opportunities for success early in program participation. These efforts 
give students the opportunity to experience success. 

• Vicarious experiences are those that are provided by social models. Adult learn- 
ers should come in contact with adults who are just like them and who have 
succeeded in an ABE, ESOL, or GED class. These role models — both through 
the knowledge they share directly and through the indirect teaching of their be- 
havior — help adult students acquire the skills needed to manage the many de- 
mands of learning. Some programs include successful present or former stu- 
dents as speakers during intake and orientation activities, while others recruit 
former participants to be counselors, teachers, and directors. Former students 
model success and allow current students to experience it vicariously. 

• Social persuasion that reinforces self-efficacy — support from teachers, staff, 
counselors, fellow students, family, and friends. Adult students need verbal as- 
smances, in part to overcome their negative experiences with learning during K- 
12 schooling. Most adult education practitioners give verbal assmances, and 
some programs also encomage students’ family members to provide positive re- 
inforcement. Teachers often take great care to develop a culture of support 
among students in their classes. Such efforts reinforce students’ self-efficacy 
through positive social persuasion. 

• Opportunities to address physiological and emotional states help students to 
cope with the tension, stress, and other negative emotions that can both result 
from and lead to poor self-efficacy. Adult learners must be helped to perceive 
and interpret their emotional states in ways that do not affect their self-efficacy. 

Some practitioners feel uncomfortable addressing students’ personal problems, 
and all practitioners must acknowledge that they are not trained mental health or 
social service professionals. Even so, many teachers use life histories and dia- 
logue journals to help students identify the physical and mental health problems 
that can affect their learning. Simply acknowledging that life experiences affect 
learning can help diminish their negative effects on students. 

Many of the orientation and instructional activities used by the programs in the study 
by Comings et al. provide the experiences that Bandura has outlined. Bandura’s theory of self- 
efficacy can act as a powerful framework within which programs can improve on the activities 
they already provide. 

Support 3: Help students establish their goals . The ongoing process of goal-setting begins 
even before an adult enters a program. Someone who could be classified as a potential ABE, 
ESOL, or GED student experiences an event that causes him or her to begin thinking about enter- 
ing an education program. The event might be something dramatic; for example, a well-paid 
worker might lose her job and discover that she lacks the basic skills needed for a new job with 
similar pay. The event might be less dramatic; for example, a young father might decide that he 
needs more education when his first child begins school. Or the event might be subtle; for example, 
a mother who dropped out of school might have always felt the desire to study for the GED, and 
when her children are older and need less attention, she finally has the time needed for education. 
Such events provide potential adult students with goals that they hope to accomplish by entering an 
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ABE, ESOL, or GED program. The staff of the program must help potential adult students define 
their goals and understand the many instructional objectives on the road to achieving them. Teach- 
ers must then use those student goals as the context for instruction, and since goals may change, 
they must revisit goal-setting. 

The Equipped for the Future (EFF) initiative^' offers an approach to understanding and de- 
fining the educational objectives needed to reach the most common goals expressed by adults in 
this study. Other goal-setting approaches might work as well, but one powerfiil factor in favor of 
EFF is tiiat it focuses on the broader purposes of education, which include the adult roles of 
worker, family member, and citizen. Goals related to both work and family are certainly the most 
common in tWs study, but other goals such as EFF’s category of citizenship are especially impor- 
tant to some learners. In the portion of the study that asked specifically about why each adult en- 
tered a program, a sequential string of goals was common. That full string of goals included “get a 
GED, go to college, get a better job, and help my children.” Some people mentioned all of these, 
and some mentioned just a few. Those who only said, “get a GED,” mi^t have added some of the 
other goals had they been prompted by a simple “Why?” The teacher and each student should enter 
into a continuous dialogue that leads both of them to a better understanding of their goals. 

Support 4: Encourage progress toward reaching goals . Since goals are important supports 
to persistence, adult students must make progress toward reaching their goals, and they must be 
able to measure their progress. Program services must be of sufficient quality that students make 
progress, and assessment procedures must be in place to allow students to measure their progress. 
Much of the recent interest in measuring student progress has arisen fi'om the need to build systems 
of program accountability; yet helping students measure their own progress may entail tools and 
methods that are not appropriate for accountability purposes. On the one hand, accountability sys- 
tems need measures that are easy to collect and quantify, even though such measures may not be 
useful to students and may be difficult to integrate into instruction. On the other hand, portfolio and 
authentic assessment approaches might be very useful in helping adults measure their own progress 
and can be an integral part of an instructional approach, although they may have weaknesses as the 
basis for an accountability system. 

Further research should produce a hybrid assessment system that can serve both needs and 
can lead to certification of progress more often than is now the case in most programs. At present, 
most adults who enter ABE, ESOL, or GED programs will gain certification only if they pass the 
GED test or acquire a high school diploma. Program-level certification (in smaller increments) 
may be helpful to student morale, but state-level or even national certification of achievement 
measured in smaller increments of student progress may be more meaningful by providing a range 
of goal steps. 

Library Literacy Programs. Little is known about student persistence in library literacy 
programs. Except for a few case studies of students in such programs,^^ most studies have focused 
on the integration of the literacy program into the library and on literacy collections. The study of 
student persistence in library literacy programs is complicated by the profession’s philosophy, 
which values the privacy of patrons’ records and open access. This philosophy makes library-based 
literacy programs wary of keeping records of student attendance, and it promotes the participation 
of students who might be turned away by other programs, especially students with very low levels 
of literacy. 



^'See National Institute for Literacy, 2000. 
^^See Cuban, 1999; Lyman, 1973. 
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VII. The Perspective of Adult Students 



Statistics and research about student persistence provide only part of the picture. The 
LILAA persistence study, by including the life stories and direct voices of students in library liter- 
acy programs, will help make this picture come alive. Many adult students struggle with multiple 
life problems that make learning a long and challenging process, but they are motivated by the de- 
sire to improve their lives. 

In Grreensboro, North Carolina, for example, a Vietnamese- American student meets with an 
ESOL conversation club one night a week to “make close friends with U.S. citizens and people 
from other countries,” hoping that his “life in the U.S. will be happier in the future.” A student in 
Project READ at the Public Library in Redwood City, California, says: “Before, I was limited by 
reading abilities. Now I have a dream of doing something. I’m an assistant teacher at my church, 
and lam currently studying to get my GED. Being able to pick up a newspaper or a magazine or to 
read my own words right now makes me confident. Iwouldn 't trade this for nothing in the world.” 

The library literacy programs in the LILAA persistence study strive to make a community 
for their adult students, a community in which students can persist until they reach their goals. An 
African-American woman who is studying in Oakland Public Library’s Second Start program re- 
ceives help from the staff with her everyday problems, including filling out government forms and 
finding a job. When talking about one of the staff members, she says: “I thought I didn ’t have no 
friends. But she ’s a friend.” In Greensboro, an Afncan- American woman with a high school educa- 
tion who thinks that her basic skills are weak is attending a 12-week welfare-to-work program 
sponsored by the Greensboro Public Library. She, too, feels that the program is a family and that 
the staff deal with her as an individual: “They allowed me to put my issues on the table and they 
helped me work through them.” 

Like Joe, who is quoted at the beginning of Chapter 1, many adult students face doubts 
about their learning. They often want to give up when they are frustrated with the whole process. 
Findings from the LILAA. persistence study should provide insights toward understanding stu- 
dents’ fiustration, making Ae education process less intimidating, and enabling library literacy 
programs to identify and eliminate the barriers that keep adult students from persisting longer in 
their studies. 
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Chapter 3 

Description of the LILAA Persistence Study 



I. The LILAA Initiative and the Persistence Study 

In 1996, the Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds (WRDF) awarded grants totaling $4 million 
to 13 public libraries in California, Illinois, New York, and North Carolina. The grants helped 
these libraries strengthen their adult literacy curricula and instructional and assessment strategies 
and enhance their use of technology. In 1998, WRDF awarded an additional $542,000 in planning 
grants to 8 more public libraries as part of its effort to expand the program to 21 libraries nation- 
ally. New states included Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Ohio. Next, in 1999, 
WRDF awarded three-year implementation grants to 15 of these 21 programs to support persis- 
tence strategies. (See the Appendix for brief descriptions of 10 pro^ams that were also awarded 
grants in 1999 but are not part of the LILAA persistence study.) 

To reinforce its investment in library literacy programs, WRDF has also supported other 
strategies through partnerships with the American Library Association, the Illinois Literacy Re- 
source Development Center, the University of Illinois Library Research Center, and the Urban Li- 
braries Council. These strategies involve technical assistance, research, and publications and other 
communication activities. 

To help the individual library literacy programs become more successful and contribute 
to the knowledge base of the adult literacy field, WDRF introduced a focus on student persis- 
tence. The LILAA persistence study is a systematic evaluation by outside researchers that will 
gather information about the challenges that adult students face and what it takes to keep them 
longer in literacy programs. 

The primary goals of the study are to identify strategies that might improve student persis- 
tence and to assess whether the strategies make a ifference when a program implements them. 
The strategies will be identified and implemented by program staff, and their effects on persistence 
will be evaluated by outside researchers. Important secondary goals of the study are to develop bet- 
ter measures of student persistence and to help the programs in the study implement these meas- 
ures in their data systems. 

A. The Research Team 

The research team for the LILAA persistence study is composed of staff at the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) and the National Center for the Study of Adult 
Learning and Literacy (NCSALL). MDRC is a nonprofit, nonpartisan social policy research or- 
ganization that is dedicated to learning what works to improve the well-being of low-income peo- 
ple and seeks to enhance the effectiveness of public policies and programs. The goals of NCSALL 
are to help the adult education field define a comprehensive research agenda and pursue basic and 
applied research under that agenda, to build partnerships between researchers and practitioners, and 
to disseminate research and best practices to practitioners, scholars, and policymakers. NCSALL is 
based at Harvard University’s Graduate School of Education and is a collaborative effort that in- 
cludes Rutgers University, the University of Tennessee, Portland State University, and World Edu- 
cation, which is a nonprofit agency based in Boston. 
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The research will include both qualitative analysis (conducted on-site in visits to the pro- 
grams and discussions with staff and students) and quantitative analysis (based on program data 
routinely entered in enrollment and participation databases). NCSALL will have primary responsi- 
bility for the qualitative implementation research, and MDRC will conduct the analysis of quantita- 
tive data on participation and persistence. The two organizations will work as a single team, how- 
ever, with both sets of researchers sharing input about each other’s analytical work. 

B. The Library Literacy Programs in the LILAA Persistence Study 

The LILAA persistence study will evaluate persistence strategies implemented in the adult 
literacy programs of the five public libraries introduced in Chapter 1 and described fully in Chapter 
5. In the New York Public Library system, the study focuses on three of the eight branches that 
house Centers for Reading and Writing (CRWs): Fordham and Wakefield in the Bronx, and Sew- 
ard Park in Manhattan. In the Queens Borough Public Library system, also in New York City, the 
study focuses on three of the six branches that house Adult Learning Centers (ALCs): Central, 
Flushing, and Rochdale Village. In North Carolina, the Greensboro Public Library programs at the 
Chavis and Glenwood branches will be studied. In California, the study focuses on the Oakland 
Public Library ’s Second Start program and on the Redwood City Public Library ’s literacy pro- 
gram, Project READ. 

These libraries house some of the best literacy programs in the coimtry, and all have the re- 
sources and leadership needed to make changes that should support and improve student persistence. 
They are among the 30 percent of libraries that offer direct instruction, they are distributed across 
geographic regions, and they offer diverse perspectives on persistence in Ubrary literacy programs. 
Yet this sample is not intended to be representative, but, rather, to illustrate what can be done about 
student persistence when library Uteracy programs have sufficient resources and strong leadership. 



II. Defining and Measuring Student Persistence 

Historically, the concept of student persistence has not been defined precisely or compre- 
hensively, and so an early goal of this study is to develop a clear and comprehensive imderstanding 
of this concept. 

Thus far, the study’s research has identified and focused on several aspects of student per- 
sistence, including the duration and fi'equency of students’ participation in the programs and in lit- 
eracy activities outside the programs, the students’ progress toward their literacy goals, and the 
students’ ability to overcome the obstacles and setbacks that keep them fi'om achieving their goals. 

The relative importance of each of these aspects of persistence on the overall problem is 
not uniform across the programs in the study. In some programs, for example, student persistence 
is challenged by a very long list of people waiting to be matched with a tutor. Some students might 
drop off the waiting list before enrolling in the program, but those who are eventually matched 
with a tutor tend to remain engaged for a long time. Even if students do stay in the program for 
years, however, some of them spend too little time in literacy activities in an average month to 
make much progress. In such programs, increasing students’ level of participation may be the pri- 
mary focus of persistence efforts. 

In other programs, students begin instruction quickly and are engaged for many hours a 
week — participating in classes, using computers, and meeting with tutors — but they drop out if 
they have not made substantial progress after several months. In addition, tutors and teachers may 
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leave the program, inducing some students to leave as well. In such cases, the rate of retention, 
rather than the level of participation, may be the key aspect of persistence to target. 

In yet other programs, students may stay a long time and spend many hours, but they or 
their tutors may not work toward clear literacy goals and, therefore, may not make much progress. 
In that case, clear goal-setting and better structure may enhance the student’s learning experience 
and, thus, persistence. That is, the intensity and effectiveness of instruction may be the key to im- 
proving persistence. 

The definition of persistence, then, combines various elements of students’ experiences 
in library literacy programs: the level of participation, the rate of retention, and the intensity 
and effectiveness of instruction. In addition, the study will focus on barriers to participation 
and how the programs address them. Each of these elements will be operationalized in a differ- 
ent measure of persistence. 

Lacking a single common definition of persistence or a single program focus, measuring 
improvements in persistence is a complicated effort involving combinations of multiple variables 
and data sources. Thus far, four distinct sources of quantitative data have been identified that to- 
gether may measure levels of persistence: 

• Demographic and initial enrollment data can measure individual students’ sup- 
ports for barriers to participation and learning. These data will capture the ex- 
tent of individual efforts and sacrifices. If the programs succeed in helping stu- 
dents overcome substantial barriers to sustained and intensive participation, 
they will increase these students’ persistence. Similarly, if the programs help 
students better use their own resources and learning opportunities, persistence 
will be enhanced as well. 

• Data on program retention (time spent in the program) will track how long stu- 
dents remain engaged in library literacy programs and any spells of nonactivity. 
Retention depends on the program’s ability to help students make progress, to 
keep students interested over time, and to create a stable environment in terms 
of turnover among tutors and key staff A variety of other factors may affect re- 
tention but are outside the program’s control (such as students’ child care, 
transportation, and health problems). 

• Data on hours spent and weekly (or monthly) activities capture the “depth” 
of students’ engagement with the program. Besides keeping students linked 
to the program for longer, improvements in the nature and quality of stu- 
dents’ engagement with the program can increase persistence. Thus, persis- 
tence might be improved by having longer tutoring or computer sessions, 
doing more homework, reading more books, and generally making better use 
of the resources available. 

• An inventory of initial student goals and periodic updates can also capture im- 
provements in student persistence. Ultimately, an initiative that increases par- 
ticipation without bringing students closer to their literacy goals has only lim- 
ited benefits. An increase in student persistence should be manifested by in- 
creased goal attainment. It is especially important to capture goal attainment 
when students exit the literacy programs, because increased persistence should 
result in a larger proportion of “positive” separations (that is, situations in which 
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students have completed a course of study, reached a literacy goal, and are 
ready to move on to more advanced education activities). 



III. Strategies and Interventions to Improve Student Persistence 

Staff members at each of the five sites in the LILAA persistence study have identified four 
general strategies that they plan to implement with the aim of increasing student persistence: in- 
formational strategies, support strategies, operational strategies, and programmatic strategies. Table 
3.1 summarizes the strategies that the five sites were planning to implement in the fall of 2000. The 
following sections briefly discuss each type of strategy and give examples of each. 

A. Informational Strategies 

For all the programs, an important first step in addressing the issue of student persistence is to 
discover the students’ needs. All five sites have begun asking the students (and sometimes staff 
members and tutors) how the literacy programs can better support student persistence. Informational 
strategies include quantitative data collection (such as tracking students’ participation records and 
demographic characteristics), focus groups, interviews, surveys, individual consultations. E-mail and 
Internet List Serves, and staff meetings to understand the needs of both students and tutors. 

During the first half of 2000, for example, staff at Oakland Public Library’s Second Start 
program conducted five focus groups with students and tutors, interviewed students who had left 
the program and then returned, and sent out a survey to all students and tutors. The staff compiled 
this information and discussed the results, finding few surprises. Students asked for longer program 
hours, more classes, and a shorter wait to be matched with a tutor — all of which the staff expected 
would be important to students. However, the research did produce two insights that may lead to 
new persistence strategies. First, students were more responsive than staff expected to the idea of a 
quarterly or semiannual reassessment of their literacy progress. Second, students asked for more 
family services, focused not only on literacy but also on such critical topics as violence prevention, 
nutrition, hygiene, and manners. Thus, Second Start’s implementation of informational strategies 
both confirmed what staff already knew to be challenges to student persistence and suggested new 
program components that might be added to support persistence. 

B. Support Strategies 

As of September 2000, various support strategies were under consideration, but relatively 
few had been implemented because programs were polling students to learn which strategies 
would be most useful. Among the support strategies being considered were student-led stress- 
reduction classes and transportation vouchers. These support services were already in place at 
some of the library programs, and other programs were also interested in them. Such an exchange 
of ideas and experiences among programs is one of the goals of the LILAA initiative. 

As part of a larger strategy to increase students’ use of its computer resources, the Red- 
wood City Public Library’s Project READ offers preschool activities for the children of adult stu- 
dents. Finding space in the library is always a challenge for this program, and it has been particu- 
larly difficult to find space for child care. The program is attempting to address child care needs so 
that parents can use the computers, and adding children’s software had helped in this effort. Project 
READ has traditionally focused on family literacy; offering services for children as a support strat- 
egy for parents’ persistence in the program is a natural extension of this intergenerational focus. 
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The LILAA Persistence Study 
Table 3.1 

Reported Strategies for Improving Student Persistence in the LILAA Initiative 









Redwood 


Queens 






New York 


Greensboro 


City 


Borough 


Oakland 




Public 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Strategy 


Library 


Library 


Library 


Library 


Library 


Informational Strategies 
Conduct student interviews, focus 












groups, or surveys 
Learn from participation in national 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


research project 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Track and analyze student participation 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Support Strategies 

Provide community service referrals 

Provide support services (e.g., child care. 


X 




X 


X 


X 


transportation vouchers, or 
counseling) 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Operational Strategies 

Review and inclement new instructional 












technologies or increase access 
to existing technology 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Increase office or instructional space 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Increase service hours 


X 


X 






X 


Programmatic Strategies 
Improve tutor training 
Implement or in^rove student 


X 




X 


X 


X 


orientation 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Standardize description or definition of 












services offered 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Refine program management 
Develop marketing or community 


X 


X 




X 


X 


outreach campaign 
Develop student portfolios, showcase 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


student work, or inclement other 
incentives 


X 


X 




X 




Establish and track student goals 
Establish student advisory or support 




X 


X 


X 


X 


groups 

Focus on students with learning 




X 


X 


X 


X 


disabilities 






X 






Increase family literacy services 






X 




X 



SOURCE: Library program reports to the Wallace-Reader's Digest Funds, fall 2000. 



NOTE: The absence of an "X" in a particular cell does not indicate that a site does not offer that program conqionent but 
rather that the site does not focus on that conqjonent as a strategy to increase student persistence. 
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C. Operational Strategies 



Most of the programs are considering such operational strategies as increasing the hours of 
operation, improving students’ access to technology, and hiring staff. Two of the five sites have 
already extended the operating hours of their literacy centers. This strategy is easier to implement, 
of course, if a program is located in its own facilities rather than in a public building where operat- 
ing hours may be less flexible. 

The New York Public Library and Oakland’s Second Start program both expanded their 
hours of operation to be more accessible to working students — an increasingly important consid- 
eration as more students move from welfare to work. The Fordham branch of the New York Public 
Library now offers Saturday hours, and library staff on-site will monitor student participation to 
determine whether persistence increases. Similarly, since January 2000, Oakland’s Second Start 
program has operated three more nights per week. 

D. Proerammatic Strategies 

Potential programmatic strategies to increase student persistence include making the cur- 
riculum more relevant, marketing other library services, recruiting students in innovative ways, and 
improving tutor training, student and program goal-setting, and student orientation. 

Students may be unaware of the variety of library resources available to them outside the 
literacy program, such as help with tax preparation, access to the Internet, and various social and 
cultural events. The Greensboro Public Library has begun to develop a campaign that will market 
many such library opportunities to students and potential students. This campaign began with a 
community-wide effort called “Community of Readers,” the goal of which is to increase both per- 
sistence rates and the use of library resources. Whrle trying to improve persistence rates, however, 
staff at the library remain sensitive to the realities of students’ lives; because emphasizing persis- 
tence has the potential to make some students feel guilty for not participating more intensively, 
staff are seeking to develop a marketing campaign that will not put negative pressure on students. 

The Redwood City Public Library’s Project READ is paying special attention to the prob- 
lems of students who have learning disabilities or other special needs. During each student’s initial 
assessment, staff ask a series of questions designed to discover learning challenges. A designated 
learning specialist subsequently discusses these challenges with the student’s tutor, identifying 
teaching strategies and making recommendations for lesson plans. Project READ also closely 
monitors the progress of students after they have started to work with tutors, in order to identify 
and address learning difficulties as early as possible. 

For many students, tutors represent the face of the literacy program. Most volunteer tutors 
in literacy programs do not have a professional background in literacy instruction, and they need 
training and ongoing support to provide high-quality instruction. Several programs in the study are 
seeking to increase both student and tutor persistence by improving their tutor training. For exam- 
ple, beginning in September 2000, the New York Public Libra^ program has been redesigning its 
tutor-training process. One consultant was hired to assist in writing a new training manual, and an- 
other provides ongoing support to tutors in developing lesson plans and utilizing the library’s tech- 
nology resources. 

The Queens Borough Public Library program is seeking to improve student persistence by 
making goal-setting an explicit part of the learning experience and by creating specific benchmarks 
based on the traditional school calendar. Ultimately, the program will be structured around mod- 
ules of instruction, and students and tutors will be encouraged to focus on the completion of mod- 
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ules. Students will set literacy goals in the fall and will check on their progress toward goals sev- 
eral times during the year. They will also be encouraged to reenroll in the program for as many 
years as necessary — as long as they continue to set goals and work within the modules. 

Orientation sessions for new students are another programmatic strategy to increase persis- 
tence. At Second Start in Oakland, orientations for students entering the program are planned and 
implemented by current students, whose participation in this activity increases their voice in setting 
the direction of programming. The New York Public Library program — in a departure from its for- 
mer orientation, which provided only a lecture — plans to offer an orientation in the form of an open- 
house event attended by both potential students and potential tutors. Participants will be introduc^ to 
all of the program’s library services and varied approaches to learning, and they will meet with ex- 
perienced students and tutors and have the opportunity to discuss the program with them. 

As of September 2000, the foregoing examples of persistence strategies (informational, 
support, operational, and programmatic) were in various stages of development and implementa- 
tion. Several programs are already implementing such strategies, while others are still considering 
new approaches or planning their implementation. The programs are refining their methods and 
developing new ones based on what they learn from informational strategies and from the other 
programs in the study. Persistence strategies other than those summarized here will probably be 
implemented throughout 2001 and will be described in the next report. 



IV. The Research Design 

The LILAA persistence study uses a variety of research methods to address key questions. 
It relies on qualitative methods to describe the programs, students’ experiences in them, the chal- 
lenge of persistence, and programs’ strategies for improving persistence. The qualitative research 
component, to be discussed more extensively below, depends on repeated and intensive site visits 
by researchers, allowing for in-depth observation of the workings of each program and in-depth 
conversations with all relevant stakeholders. 

After the programs have identified strategies to improve persistence, qualitative methods will 
be used to analyze in detail how those strategies are implemented and how students and staff experi- 
ence them. The qualitative research component will be complemented by a quantitative study of data 
collected as part of each program’s management and operational activities. Such quantitative analysis 
is conducted mostly off-site, using data that programs periodically send to researchers. Although 
these data cannot capture as many details of the program operations and students’ experiences as the 
intensive site visits can, the availability of data for many students over extended periods of time en- 
ables the research team to produce a detailed assessment of how student outcomes change as a result 
of the persistence strategies. Together, these research methods offer a strong lens for viewing persis- 
tence from multiple perspectives over time. The following sections discuss the specific designs of the 
quantitative and qualitative research components in more detail. 

A. The Quantitative Research Component 

The quantitative research team of the LILAA persistence study will assess the effects of 
strategies to improve student persistence by conducting a cohort comparison study, that is, the ex- 
periences of many entering students will be compared over time. As time passes and new persis- 
tence strategies are put in place, the experiences of entering students will change. Through statisti- 
cal analysis, such changes can be attributed to the new program practices. For example, one ques- 
tion of interest is how students who entered the program before September 2000 (before new 
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strategies and interventions were implemented) persist in the program in comparison with students 
who entered the program in early 2001 (after new practices were implemented). 

By focusing on entering cohorts of students, the researchers hope to attribute changes in 
persistence to the strategies and interventions that the LILAA programs implemented. Attributing a 
change to a specific cause is a basic challenge of program evaluation and is made more difficult by 
changing contexts. It is fairly straightforward to collect data that describe how patterns of persis- 
tence change over time; but to correctly interpret those patterns, the study needs to establish what 
would have happened in the absence of changes, that is, if the programs had not tried to address 
student persistence at all. 

This hypothetical state (what “would have happened”) cannot be observed directly and is 
known as the counterfactual. In many traditional evaluations, such a counterfactual is created by 
using a research technique known as random assignment, whereby some of the people in the study 
sample are assigned to a program group (in this case, students in a library literacy program that 
uses enhanced persistence strategies), while another part of the sample is assigned to a control 
group (students who are not exposed to the strategies). In the LILAA persistence study, however, 
random assignment cannot be used, because — as the LILAA initiative changes the programs in 
their entirety — there is no preexisting counterfactual state to accommodate a control group. 
Therefore, all students in each literacy program will experience the changes as they occur. In this 
situation, researchers have to rely on nonexperimental methods to identify the effects of persistence 
strategies. Specifically, the study seeks to understand how changes in student persistence over time 
relate to implementation of the enhanced strategies. 

The schematic (and hypothetical) Figure 3.1 illustrates this analytical problem. The solid 
line represents the relationship between time and student persistence in a library literacy program 
in the absence of strategies to improve persistence. Even without interventions, student persistence 
in this program increases slowly over time (it might also decrease or stay constant). At some point 
during the program’s life, strategies are introduced to improve persistence (the start of the dashed 
line). From that point on, the dashed line describes the relationship between time and persistence, 
which is now steeper; persistence improves over time. 

In this example, the new strategies paid off and increased student persistence over and 
above what would have happened anyway. Unfortunately, the part of the solid line to the right of 
the new strategies is not observed in real life; researchers cannot see what “would have hap- 
pened” in the absence of the new strategies. The figure also illustrates that it is incorrect to at- 
tribute the entire increase in persistence over time to the new strategies, because persistence in 
this program was increasing already (in another program, it might have been going down over 
time). Gathering data on student persistence before the start of the study makes it possible to 
model the expected change in persistence over time using straightforward statistical methods. 
The actual change in persistence (as shown by the dashed line) can then be compared with this 
expected change, allowing researchers to correctly estimate the “effects” of the strategies em- 
ployed by the various programs. 

The Quantitative Methods. Two general types of statistical procedures will be used in the 
quantitative analyses. In-program outcomes (hours per week, periods of nonparticipation, etc.) — 
conducted both on the individual and on the aggregate program level — will be analyzed using or- 
dinary least squares regression analysis, controlling for variation in individual characteristics over 
time and for variation in the program environment over time. The ordinary least squares estimates 
will be adjusted for clustering of observations over time (a problem known as “autocorrelation”). 
To study retention in the program — another important aspect of persistence — the research team 
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will probably use discrete-time hazard analysis, also known as “survival analysis.” Statistically, 
this is somewhat more complicated than simple ordinary least squares analysis, but both proce- 
dures are widely used, and results can easily be converted into tables and diagrams that a wide au- 
dience can understand. 



The LILAA Persistence Study 
Figure 3.1 

Hypothetical Effects of Persistence Strategies Over Time 




It is important to acknowledge the limitations of all these methodological approaches. First, 
the program enhancements to be implemented will probably not occur at the same time. Thus, the 
distinct break point shown in Figure 3.1 will be somewhat blurred in reality, which complicates the 
effort to attribute changes in persistence to specific program interventions. 

Second, it cannot be ruled out that, during the study period, other events may occur that 
affect persistence among students in the library literacy programs. For example, during 2000, the 
Second Start program in Oakland moved to a new location, disrupting participation for a short 
while. If this had happened in 2001, it might have interfered with the ability to assess the effects of 
persistence strategies in the affected program. A more subtle example is that the composition of the 
student population served by the programs may change over time. This could happen, for example, 
as the programs grow or as they receive referrals from various agencies. To the extent that such 
changes are reflected in the average persistence of students in the programs, those changes could 
incorrectly be attributed to the persistence strategies. Fortunately, it is fairly easy to control for 
changes in students’ average characteristics, provided that adequate demographic and baseline lit- 
eracy data are available. However, to the extent that changes in individual characteristics are un- 
measured, they could affect the quality of impact estimates relating to persistence. 

A greater threat to the validity of inferences about the effects of persistence strategies is the 
possibility of more abrupt changes in the programs that coincide with the implementation of en- 
hancements to improve persistence. For example, an abrupt change in funding from other sources 
could affect a program’s facilities or instruction, which then could affect persistence indirectly. Or 
a program that is committed to improving persistence may experience setbacks relating to staff 
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tiunover, a shortage of tutors, or other internal or external pressures. Again, it may be difficult to 
separate the consequences of such problems from the benefits of enhancements to improve persis- 
tence. To offset this danger, the research team members who are engaged in quantitative research 
will work closely with the qualitative researchers, who are involved with the programs directly and 
whose implementation research will take account of important events and shifts in funding, re- 
cruitment, eligibility rules, and organizational procedures — even if those do not appear to be di- 
rectly relevant to program policies to improve persistence. 

Lastly, it is difficult for the programs to collect consistent and accurate data, which poses 
additional challenges to be addressed in the quantitative impact analysis. 

The Systems for Collecting and Analyzing Quantitative Data. In order to measure 
changes in student persistence, the research team is gathering quantitative data on individual par- 
ticipation in the library literacy programs. Among the data collected are hours spent in one-on-one 
tutoring, hours spent in small-group tutoring, hours spent in class, hours spent using technology 
resources, and hours spent in other program or literacy-related activities. These participation meas- 
ures are collected in databases at all five sites. 

The New York Public Library and the Queens Borough Public Library both use the Adult 
Literacy Information and Evaluation System (ALIES) database. This system was developed by the 
Literacy Assistance Center for all New York State adult education programs, and it enables literacy 
programs to track and report on both student activities and fund-raising efforts. ALIES is based on 
Microsoft Access software, which permits these two libraries to exchange data with the research 
team in a format that is easy to read and process. 

In the Redwood City Public Library’s literacy program. Project READ, student participa- 
tion information is collected in a different proprietary database system known as LiteracyPro. Lit- 
eracyPro Systems, a company whose founding members have traditionally had close ties to Project 
READ, developed this database. Though the company has grown and now provides databases to 
literacy programs throughout the country. Project ^AD remains close to its efforts and sometimes 
acts as a pilot site for new versions of the software. Project READ sends its participation and 
demographic data from the LiteracyPro system to the research team at MDRC, where the data files 
are converted into text files that can then be processed and analyzed using statistical software. 

In the remaining two sites — the Greensboro Public Library and the Oakland Public Li- 
brary — a new database system was designed to meet the specific needs of these two programs and 
the LILAA persistence study. Assisted by a Microsoft Access consultant, program and research 
staff worked together to create this database, which is now known as the Greensboro Oakland 
Adult Literacy System (GOALS). This system tracks students’ participation in small-group and 
one-on-one tutoring, class attendance, computer use, and other literacy activities, and it also tracks 
their progress toward literacy goals. The Greensboro program is transitioning to GOALS from a 
paper data collection system, while staff at Oakland’s Second Start program are exporting data 
from a LiteracyPro database that they had used earlier. Both programs are setting up systems to 
continuously and consistently enter participation data and pass it along to the research team. 

Program data are transmitted to MDRC’s regional office in California for processing and 
analysis. This involves combining different data elements and outcomes for individual students and 
building individual “histories” of enrollment, participation, goal pursuit and completion, and even- 
tual exit from the program. Subsequently, these histories will be standardized across all students in 
a particular program, enabling researchers to examine how aggregate outcomes varied over time 
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within each program. All this processing uses programming routines written in SAS, a statistical 
software package that is used by economists and other social science researchers. 

B. The Qualitative Research Component 

Although the project’s quantitative research will yield reliable data about student persis- 
tence and about changes in persistence over time, quantitative data provide little context to help 
interpret the findings and increase their usefulness for program improvement. Toward that end, the 
study’s qualitative research will give an in-depth look into persistence fi'om the students’ perspec- 
tive and will be coordinated with the quantitative data. The qualitative research component will 
comprise in-depth assessments of 

• students’ education histories 

• student persistence in the library literacy programs 

• ways that the new persistence strategies affect outcomes 

The qualitative assessments will proceed inductively: The research team will gather and 
analyze information to uncover insights about persistence, and those insights will then be 
tested through further data collection and analysis. Throughout the project, the researchers who 
focus on the qualitative component will work closely with those focused on the quantitative 
component to ensure that both teams learn fi-om each other and that the final analysis fuses the 
insights of both two approaches. 

The Structure of the Qualitative Component The qualitative research component will 
employ a grounded-theory approach^^ based on ethnographic methods,^'* including observations of 
participants, interviews, documentary analysis, photography, focus groups, and Internet discussions. 
The idea behind this approach is to “ground” theories in what people say about their experiences and 
practices in order to discover the complex dimensions of people’s inner and outer worlds. 

The ethnographic methods will first produce narrative case studies of students, staff, pro- 
grams, and communities. Analysis of the narrative case studies will then produce initial “themes” 
that describe student persistence and its patterns, the forces that are supporting or inhibiting persis- 
tence, and the relationship between programmatic interventions and persistence. These initial Aemes 
will then be tested as hypotheses by returning to the programs and students to continue interviews 
and observations that seek to vahdate or invahdate the initial themes. Eventually, final themes will 
emerge, along with a rich descriptive narrative of the students, staff, programs, and communities. 

The first step in this process of discovering themes involved a review of the existing litera- 
ture about student persistence in literacy programs. (Some of the literature is presented in Chapter 
2.) This has provided the qualitative researchers with direction in selecting a research sample and 
drafting the initial research instruments. The research sample centers on students but also includes 
teachers, tutors, staff, programs, and the communities connected to them. The literature review 
pointed to education history, prior experience in literacy programs, and present program experience 
as important in understanding the phenomenon of student persistence. The literature will continu- 
ously be consulted for emerging themes about persistence, and the final report will expand the lit- 



^^See Strauss and Corbin, 1990. 

^“See Spradley, 1979, 1980; Seidman, 1991. 
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erature review. Age, educational attainment, first language, socioeconomic status, gender, and race 
were identified as demographic categories that might influence patterns of student persistence. 

The qualitative research will focus on the experiences of a “purposive” sample of stu- 
dents — one optimized for the purpose of the research — rather than on a representative or 
random sample. This sampling technique is meant to ensure representation of each type of 
informant who might provide useful insights. At the beginning of the study, the research team 
is making assumptions, based on their reading of the literature, as to which types of subjects to 
include. After each wave of data collection, the team will reconsider the sample and adjust it to 
ensure that every important point of view is included in the data — and this process will con- 
tinue until the themes are fully developed. 

The observation and interview instruments were designed based on the reading of the exist- 
ing literature, the needs of participants in library literacy programs, and the results of pilot tests. 
The draft instruments were field-tested with adult students drawn from a program in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and in initial site visits to the programs. Draft instruments were then revised based 
on the initial field test and were used in a more extensive field test during the second round of site 
visits. The instruments will also be revised for the second and third years of data collection. 

Collecting the Qualitative Data. During the first year of the study (1999-2000), the 
literature on student persistence was reviewed, pilot interviews of 17 students were conducted, 
staff members at each program were interviewed, each program was observed and described, 
and program documents were collected and analyzed. The pilot sample included students of 
various demographic backgrounds who had been in their programs for different periods: a little 
more than a month, three to six months, for at least a year, and two to three years. Students 
with regular and irregular attendance were included. This approach produced a balanced sam- 
ple of students for the pilot interviews, and the sample will be expanded to at least 30 students 
in the next two data collection years. This is considered a good sample size for the develop- 
ment of themes in grounded-theory research. 

The qualitative research depends on building rapport and trust between the research team 
and the staff and students in the programs. At an initial meeting in November 1999, program direc- 
tors expressed their concerns about the research and were assured that it was not intended as an 
evaluation of a program’s effectiveness. The research team explained that the study would be a col- 
laborative effort; the researchers would be responsible for collecting and analyzing the data, while 
the program staff and students would be the source of the data and also would have an opportunity 
to critique the analysis and findings. The team has made an effort to explain and discuss the re- 
search with the program directors, staff, tutors, and students. During the first year, each program 
was given feedback about site visits, developing themes were discussed over the List Serve, and 
program staff were given assistance with their own research and data collection efforts. 

In-person interviews with students during the first year were 60 to 90 minutes long. They 
began with questions about students’ early educational experiences and continued chronologically 
up to their current experiences in the library literacy programs. Though the interviews focused on 
persistence, students were free to discuss issues that were important to them but that might not ap- 
pear to be directly related to persistence. Biographical sketches of the students and transcribed 



^^See Beder, 1991; Wikelund, Reder, and Hart-Landsberg, 1992; Tracy-Mumford, 1994; Quigley, 1997; and 
Comings, Parrella, and Soricone, 1999. 
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summaries of the interviews were produced, and these were transferred into a grid that was used to 
code the data into themes. 

During the next phase of the research, intervie\ys will be longer and will follow a three-part 
format developed by I. E. Seidman.^® Over the course of a week, each student will participate in 
three interviews that focus on (1) biographical information, (2) the details of their present experi- 
ence in the program, and (3) the meaning of that experience. This approach will provide a detailed 
narrative of each student’s efforts to persist in learning and each student’s point of view about the 
interventions the program is making to support persistence. 

Program directors, staff, and tutors were interviewed in person and by telephone. Some 
program directors and staff are also participating in an Internet discussion about persistence, and 
some students have established their own Internet discussion, which sometimes focuses on issues 
related to persistence. Each program and its community, including service providers, has been ob- 
served and described. These methods of collecting qualitative data will be ongoing. 

During the second and third years of the study, the research team may add new data 
collection methods, depending on the need to test the hypotheses that emerge from continuous 
data analysis. For example, home and workplace visits might be needed to discover and under- 
stand all the outside forces that either support or inhibit student persistence. Such visits might 
also provide insights into how students persist in learning through self-study or informal activi- 
ties outside the programs. 

Analyzing the Qualitative Data. Over the three years of data collection, the research team 
will engage in a thematic analysis that will lead to hypotheses about student persistence. Such hy- 
potheses are developed by first identifying (from interviews and observational data) many individ- 
ual factors that may influence persistence and then grouping these factors into categories and 
themes. The categories and themes will then be compared across the different cases to generate 
common themes that, when explored, can be developed into hypotheses about the relationship be- 
tween persistence and the phenomenon described by each theme. Finally, the abstract themes will 
be linked to students’ real stories and environmental conditions, providing a rich context from 
which to discover and better understand people’s actions and the meanings they give to events. 

As common themes and hypotheses emerge, they will be compared with the data collected 
from program documents, staff, and tutors. The research team will be looking for connections be- 
tween what the programs do to support persistence and how the students describe those supports 
and the barriers to their own persistence. Case studies will assist in generating themes and illumi- 
nating students’ narratives. Eventually, a story will emerge that describes how students persist in 
their learning and how the program strategies help or hinder them. 

The qualitative data sources will include program literature, interview transcripts (and au- 
diotapes), field notes, photographs, and Internet discussion transcripts. Two members of the re- 
search team will analyze the data together, to provide two points of view about any data that need 
interpretation. Researchers’ notes on the analysis sessions will become part of the data. Emerging 
conclusions will be checked with students and program staff. These methods will lead to descrip- 
tions of the programs and their efforts to support student persistence, individual stories of student 
persistence, a list of hypotheses about persistence (including descriptions and examples of each), 
and an analysis of the links between program interventions and student persistence. 



’*See Seidman, 1991. 
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Chapter 4 

Initial Common Themes from the LILAA Persistence Study 



During the first year of the LILAA persistence study (1999-2000), members of the re- 
search team made several visits to each of the five sites’ library literacy programs. They inter- 
viewed staff and students and observed program operations in order to (1) describe the plan- 
ning process for interventions targeted at increasing student persistence; (2) identify individual, 
programmatic, and contextual forces that affect student persistence; and (3) lay the ground- 
work for better understanding how future persistence strategies may work. From data collected 
during these early visits, the research team has identified initial common themes that will be 
the basis for subsequent rounds of qualitative research. 

These common themes tie together observations made across some or all of the five librar- 
ies’ programs and provide a more integrated and comprehensive picture of potential determinants 
of student persistence than could be achieved by individual case studies of each of the programs. 
However, not all common themes are applicable to each program, and some of the themes dis- 
cussed here may not be confirmed in subsequent rounds of data collection, from which new com- 
mon themes may emerge. 

A key purpose of organizing individual observations into common themes is that doing so 
reveals the multiple sides of what may otherwise appear to be straightforward and one-dimensional 
issues. A practical example of this can be found in exploring the theme of transportation. At first 
glance, distance and cost seem to be the obvious transportation-related barriers to student persis- 
tence, and both factors were frequently mentioned in interviews with students. However, other 
considerations also affect the travel patterns of students and tutors. For some, proximity to work 
led them to choose a particular program, but they changed jobs and now face a long commute to 
the program. Others study with tutors who feel unsafe going to the neighborhoods where students 
live. Although some of these concerns may be addressed throu^ program strategies, such as 
transportation subsidies, others reflect larger issues (like job instability, neighborhood safety, and 
tutor matching) that programs may not be able to address successfully. 

The themes presented below are classified into three categories: programmatic themes, in- 
structional themes, and student-based themes. This classification is fluid, however, and some 
themes may straddle more than one category. As more data are collected, the themes become richer 
and deeper, and subthemes emerge. The presentation of the various themes centers on how impor- 
tant the issues involved are for student persistence. Each common theme provides an overview of a 
particular issue across the five libraries in the study, indicating the extent to which the issue is 
shared. The discussion then focuses on how the issue interacts with student persistence and how it 
affects the programs’ ability to develop and implement persistence strategies. 



I. Programmatic Themes 

The library literacy programs in this study have common characteristics that may be impor- 
tant for student persistence. For example, they all appear to have stable leadership, access to technol- 
ogy, strong financial support, and relatively small student populations — features that allow them to 
offer a high level of individual attention to students. The research team also looked for common 
themes that describe differences among the programs that might have an impact on persistence. The 





position of these literacy programs within the larger organizational structure of a library has an im- 
pact on their operations, approaches to literacy, and strategies for increasing student persistence. The 
following sections discuss some of the programmatic themes that have emerged so far. 

A. Integrating the Program into the Library 

The extent to which the literacy programs are integrated into their affiliated libraries dif- 
fers, and the programs are connected to the libraries in several ways. Each arrangement potentially 
has a different impact on the literacy program. In some cases, the program is a high priority for the 
library director and board; in other cases, however, library leadership may not view the program as 
a service that is central to the library’s mission. While some literacy programs are integrated fiilly 
into the library’s administrative operations, some are treated more as a separate project. Program 
services either take place within the library (as in the Redwood City, New York, and Greensboro 
Public Libraries) or are physically separate (as in the Oakland Public Library and several of the 
Queens Borough Public Library sites). When the program operates inside a library, its students, 
staff, and tutors have easy access to the library’s books, computers, and other resources, including 
space. However, this also means that program hours are dictated by the operating hours of the li- 
brary; that the normal noise and conversations of instruction may be disruptive; and that computers 
and other equipment, supplies, and books have to be shared and negotiated with other library de- 
partments and with patrons who are not considered adult students. 

Some literacy programs in the study have a director who is a trained librarian, but others 
do not. This difference may affect the interaction between the literacy program and the rest of the 
library administration. As one staff member observed in an interview, a program director who is 
also a trained librarian may be better able than one who is not to negotiate for resources with the 
library leadership. 

Even though the greater resources that might be available to a literacy program that is well 
integrated into its library provide support for interventions that can have a positive effect on stu- 
dent persistence, a high degree of integration into the library can also detract from the program’s 
efforts. A library is a bureaucracy with its own principles and regulations, some of which can con- 
strain a program’s efforts to increase persistence; and in more-integrated programs, decisions con- 
cerning the literacy program can affect the library as a whole. In one program, for example, a pro- 
posal to provide daycare raised liability concerns (regarding child safety, accidents, etc.) that were 
more difficult to resolve within the bureaucracy of a large library than would have been the case in 
a smaller, self-contained program. A greater degree of autonomy would have allowed this literacy 
program to implement an intervention that might increase student persistence. 

B. Respecting and Caring for Adult Students 

Many students in the literacy programs in this study have experienced failure in formal 
education or, for other reasons, have a low degree of self-efficacy regarding education. Many of 
these adult students report traumatic life experiences that have affected their education, or they 
may be in a period of uncertain transition when they enter a literacy program. The caring and re- 
spectful environment and the individualized attention that the programs offer may be critical sup- 
ports to persistence; and enhancing this supportive climate through community and socialization 
and student-centered programming may further improve persistence. Although the respect and care 
that the research team observed may not be unique to library literacy programs, they are apparent 
in this study’s programs. 

The library literacy programs in this study have fairly small student populations, ranging 
from 80 to 800 active participants at any time. This small size allows for the development of a sup- 
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portive learning community. Even when the library literacy program is large, as it is in the Queens 
Borough Public Library, each branch’s program is small enough to allow staff to provide individu- 
alized attention to students. Most instruction takes place in an informal atmosphere in small groups 
or in one-on-one tutoring sessions. The one-on-one and small-group formats allow instructors to 
focus on materials of interest to the students or materials that students have brought from home. 
Students are encouraged to express themselves, and most of the small groups that were observed 
across the five sites were lively and encouraged students to assert their opinions and draw on their 
experiences in their learning. 

Most of these programs give students opportunities to lead and participate in the instruc- 
tional process, to publish their writing, and to provide advice to the program. In Oakland, students 
are encouraged to participate in classes in art, yoga, and stress reduction. Students and staff mem- 
bers collaborate on progr ammin g decisions and advocate for other students. The Greensboro pro- 
gram has organized a student advisory board to participate in pro^amming, and its English for 
Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) students run small conversation groups, which are also at- 
tended by interested members of the community. At New York Public Library, student writing is 
published on the Web, and professional actors read it in annual events. In Queens, two student rep- 
resentatives call students and serve as advocates. 

In subsequent visits to the programs, the research team will attempt to confirm the impor- 
tance of this theme for student persistence and to identify changes in student involvement and the 
programs’ supportive care that may improve student persistence. 

C. Reflecting the Core Principles of Libraries 

Library literacy programs reflect the core principles of libraries. Library literacy programs 
are different from other adult education providers in many ways, some of which have been dis- 
cussed above. Some of the characteristics that make these programs special directly reflect the core 
principles of the larger library institutions of which they are a part. On the surface, this is often re- 
flected in library literacy students’ being addressed by program staff as “library patrons,” “library 
users,” and “learners”; such terms indicate that the literacy program has assimilated and reflects the 
principles of the library. Below the surface, the core principles of libraries affect who is being 
served in the literacy programs, how their participation is monitored and guided, and what types of 
activities students engage in. 

Equal Access. Libraries operate on the principle of equal access for everyone in the com- 
munity. This is possibly the most important principle affecting library literacy programs; it means 
that they do not have entry standards and, therefore, serve a wide variety of students ranging from 
those who are developmentally disabled to those who are ready to take the General Educational 
Development (GED) test, and from recent high school dropouts to senior citizens. The programs 
serve students who can spend many hours a week on their studies as well as students who may be 
employed or have other commitments and can spend only a few hours a month. Their openness to 
all patrons enables library literacy programs to admit students who are rejected or discouraged by 
other adult literacy programs, especially students whose literacy skills are far below most Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) students in the community. 

This open-door policy has important implications for student persistence. By not exten- 
sively screening students, library literacy programs may enroll individuals who do not have the 
time or attention to focus on improving their literacy skills and may not stay in the program for 
long. Such students would have low persistence in any education pro^am and, thus, may be diffi- 
cult to help. However, there is another group of adult students who might drop out of other educa- 
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tion programs for lack of sufficient progress or support but who can persist in the context of a li- 
brary-based program that is open to everyone. For this reason, the need to diagnose and address 
special learning needs may be more important for persistence in library literacy programs than in 
other adult education settings. In addition to affecting the composition of the student population, 
the equal access and open-door policies of library literacy programs may affect the persistence of 
students after they have begun participating in the program. When entry and reentry into a program 
are easy, the consequences of dropping out may seem less severe than they mi^t be in a more 
formal program with more restrictive application and admissions policies. In fact, one program in 
the study (the Queens Borough Public Library) is trying to increase student persistence by making 
itself look more like a traditional school, by introducing periodic assessments and tying curricula 
and assessments to a school-like calendar. Another program (Oakland) views students as “mem- 
bers” and does not pressure them with rigid requirements to attend classes. 

Intellectual Freedom and Love of Reading. Intellectual freedom is another core principle 
of libraries. Besides the usual textbooks and educational software, library literacy programs en- 
courage students to learn by using books and materials about any topic that interests them. Intellec- 
tual freedom advances another core principle of libraries: promoting the love of reading. Together, 
these two principles result in an emphasis on reading and publishing student writing, which is often 
treated as equal to the writing of known authors. Making literacy education interesting is one way 
in which library literacy programs may enhance student persistence — and also enrich the stu- 
dents’ learning experiences during their time in the program. As part of the LILAA persistence 
study, the five sites continue to seek ways to make literacy curricula more relevant to students’ 
daily lives, which may result in more engaged participation and increased persistence. 

Privacy. Privacy is another core principle of libraries. Library patrons are not required to 
provide much personal information, and their reading interests and habits are not part of the public 
record. Some literacy students may be drawn to library programs, as opposed to adult schools or 
community colleges, because of concerns about privacy that stem from shame, problems with im- 
migration status, or other reasons to remain anonymous. Because a library program is seen as a 
“safe” place, its students are more open with staff. Unfortunately, the emphasis on privacy can also 
complicate data collection and make it more difficult to monitor students’ progress or needs, which 
may negatively impact a program’s ability to improve student persistence. As part of the LILAA 
initiative, the five sites in the study are all expanding and improving their data systems, but con- 
cerns about privacy adhere to this process. In particular, demographic and employment data are not 
always collected and updated regularly, because program staff feel uncomfortable asking questions 
about personal matters. It also has proved difficult to get tutors to consistently report on student 
activities and progress. 



II. Instructional Themes 

The various methods that the library literacy programs use to teach reading, writing, and 
English are likely to have an impact on student persistence. All these programs work with adult 
students who have not been well served by more traditional educational institutions. As seen in the 
following instructional themes, the programs work to be innovative in meeting the unique needs of 
their students while also maintaining a somewhat traditional approach, in both curricula and as- 
sessment, to produce measurable learning gains. Students may be more likely to persist in literacy 
studies when the topics being taught are relevant to them, when the instruction is of high quality, 
and when the pace of instruction is appropriate for their reading level and ability to learn. 
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The instructional themes that emerged during the research team’s initial site visits relate to 
curricula, assessment, technology, and volunteer tutors. 

A. Curricula 

The literacy programs in the LILAA persistence study are less structured than programs run 
by traditional adult education institutions, such as community colleges and GED programs. This 
allows for instruction based on individualized curricula chosen by the students and tutors. Some 
programs use thematic and project-based learning that builds curricula around students’ concerns 
and lives, and other programs use student writing as the basis for curricula. Some tutors and stu- 
dents use materials produced by Literacy Volunteers of America, Laubach Literacy, and commer- 
cial publishers. Tutors combine these materials with curricula from other sources and modify them 
to meet the needs of their students. 

Because library literacy programs were originally designed to encourage new readers, the 
library collection is often central to the program. The library collection exposes students to a wide 
range of topics and materials that might otherwise remain inaccessible. Students select books on 
subjects ranging from history and science to romance and sports. All the programs in the study 
have multicultural materials that are up to date and relevant to students’ backgrounds, and these 
materials are popular for both instruction and practice. 

On the one hand, a flexible and open curriculum that builds on the interests of the student 
conforms to adult education theory, which emphasizes contextual learning, and might thus support 
student persistence. On the other hand, if the curriculum lacks sufficient structure, it might not lead 
to learning gains, which might negatively affect persistence. Thematic curricula may provide the 
structure that tutors and students need to make progress but may not serve an individual student’s 
immediate goals. The research team will look at how well defined curricula are in the different 
programs and at how changes in the structure and content of curricula affect student persistence. 

B. Assessment 

Formal assessment of student progress has not been common in most library-based literacy 
programs but is emerging as an area of concern. Some program staff feel that existing assessment 
tools are not appropriate for the types of learning that t^e place in their programs and for the low 
reading levels of many literary students. At the same time, staff acknowledge the importance of 
knowing how students are progressing and how they do compared with one another and compared 
with students in other programs. The lack of formal assessment systems limits the programs’ abil- 
ity to assess student progress and also makes it difficult for them to participate in federally funded 
programs that require standardized assessments at periodic intervals. 

Some programs in the study have developed approaches to assessment that match their 
unique instructional orientation and curricula. The Redwood City Public Library uses the Bader 
Reading and Language Inventory^^ and reassesses students every six months. Most of the other 
programs depend on evaluations by tutors or portfolios of student work and staff observations as 
ways to assess student progress. However, tutors sometimes do not complete the evaluations, and 



^^This is a flexible battery of tests designed to quickly screen children, teens, and adult students in a nonthreat- 
ening manner. It was developed by Lois A. Bader at Michigan State University and is published by Prentice-Hall. 
For details, see http://vig.prenhall.com. 
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some programs find it difficult to perform the administrative tasks required for maintaining portfo- 
lios. Staff observations sometimes focus on students’ behavior rather than achievement. 

Assessment may not support persistence if students and tutors are anxious about being 
judged. On the other hand, evidence of progress may be important for maintaining student motiva- 
tion and deyeloping appropriate curricula and may thereby enhance persistence. As programs con- 
sider the use of periodic assessments and standardized tests, the research team will continue to moni- 
tor the issues relating to this theme. Whether assessments are done, how they are done, and how the 
results are being used may all affect how students respond and whether their persistence is affected. 

C. Technology 

The library literacy programs in the persistence study have more computers than most other 
adult literacy programs. Software is used to supplement tutoring, and students who use computer- 
ized instruction usually work alone, perhaps wearing a headset, but sometimes work in pairs with a 
tutor. Students are using the computers to learn keyboarding, to practice specific reading or vo- 
cabulary skills, to input what they first write by hand, to write on-screen, and to look up informa- 
tion on the Internet. Popular software includes Rosetta Stone, English Discoveries, and Mavis Bea- 
con Teaches Typing as well as various phonics software programs. Internet access is available in 
most of the computer labs, but in some it is limited to only a few computers. The literacy programs 
in this study encounter the typical problems of maintaining and using computers: insufficient tech- 
nical support, incompatible hardware and software, the need to assist or guide students, and the 
labor-intensive tasks of monitoring a computer lab. 

The privacy and repetitive functions of a computer, the confidence of being able to master 
basic computer skills, and the feeling of being in control of the learning pace may give students a 
sense of accomplishment and success, which can be a powerful support to persistence. Computers 
that are clustered in a lab also invite students to work together and help one another; such peer tu- 
toring is popular in several of the programs. 

Although the availability of computers probably enhances student persistence, technology- 
based instruction has potential drawbacks. Some students reach a point of finstration after they 
have learned the basics of computers and as their low literacy skills begin to constrain what they 
can do with them. Some students find that working with the same software, though comfortable, is 
boring and is not intellectually challenging. At that point, the computer can become an impediment 
to persistence, rather than a support. 

Another challenge confi'onted by programs that use computers to supplement tutoring and 
classroom instruction is the problem of monitoring students’ computer use. Staff and tutors would 
like to track this potentially important aspect of participation, and they can use information about 
computer use to develop better curricula and to purchase and recommend appropriate software. Some 
of the programs use sign-in sheets to monitor computer activities, while others are still developing 
procedures for this. The challenge is not just to assess whether students are using computers and for 
how long but also to learn what software they are using and how much progress they are making. 

D. Volunteer Tutors 

Library literacy programs rely on volunteer tutors for most of the instruction they provide. 
Although volunteers are highly motivated, most of them are not trained as teachers, and Ae quality 
of their instruction is inconsistent. Yet tutors can be creative in ways that professional classroom 
teachers cannot. They serve only one or a few students and so can tailor their teaching techniques 
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to those students’ needs and comfort level. They also can act as advocates for students and help 
them access other support services in the community. 

Although close relationships with tutors are believed to help students persist in their liter- 
acy studies, one-to-one relationships can also threaten persistence when either the tutor or the stu- 
dent leaves the program. A student who loses a tutor may experience a waiting period before being 
matched to the next tutor, and the two may need time to build rapport in their new relationship. 
Similarly, a tutor who loses a student may become disillusioned and leave the program, resulting in 
one less tutor to serve new students. Some tutors and students may also have difficulty separating 
when it is time for the student to advance to the next educational goal. 

The tutors in the programs in this study are provided with orientation and training but still 
sometimes feel unprepared to manage instruction. Their limited in-service training and support 
lead some tutors to rely on workbooks, grammar lessons, and other traditional forms of instruction. 
To address these issues, the programs try to arrange professional development activities for tutors, 
but this proves difficult because staff and tutors have limited time. Even when programs develop 
creative approaches to instruction, they sometimes lack the resources to train and support tutors in 
using the new methods. 

Given the potential shortcomings of one-to-one tutoring, some programs are moving to 
small-group tutoring. This change allows a program to operate with fewer tutors, so it can be more 
selective and better train and support them. To the extent that such a shift leads to better instruc- 
tion, it should enhance both students’ persistence and the learning experience. Working in small 
groups can also help provide continuity when the program loses a student or even a tutor; the re- 
maining group members might support each other, possibly making the transition less disruptive. 
On the other hand, small-group instruction reduces ffie amount of individualized attention that stu- 
dents get — especially if they are at different literacy levels — which could affect the persistence 
of students who particularly need one-on-one attention. 

Several programs in the persistence study do not have enough tutors, resulting in a waiting 
list of students seeking services. A long wait can cause potential students to drop out even before 
they begin instruction. Some programs use their intake and orientation process to weed out indi- 
viduals who may not yet be committed to literacy instruction. Programs also use computer-aided 
instruction to give potential students a way to start learning, while they are waiting to be matched 
to a tutor. Since spaces for new students are limited, the waiting period and initial computer use 
might be appropriate ways to identify students who are most likely to persist after they enter a tu- 
toring relationsWp. 

A serious problem relating to tutors and student persistence is the lack of consistent report- 
ing of tutoring activities and student progress. Although every program that uses tutors has some 
type of reporting system to capture tutoring activities, several programs have had difficulties get- 
ting tutors to complete periodic reports. Without regular reporting, program staff cannot monitor 
student participation and cannot address persistence problems until it may be too late. Having ac- 
knowledged this, most of the programs now include strict guidelines in their tutor training about 
recording and reporting tutoring activities. Programs are also developing new procedures to make 
it more convenient for tutors to file reports — for example, by using E-mail. 



III. Student-Based Themes 



The students in these library literacy programs are diverse in terms of age, gender, ethnic- 
ity, country of birth, prior educational experience, income, occupation, living situation, health, and 
educational goals. Some of the following themes may relate particularly to specific groups, and the 
research team will explore such relationships throu^ ongoing data collection and analysis. Some 
personal and cultural characteristics and circumstances probably do affect student persistence, and 
so the programs are developing strategies that are sensitive to individual experiences, cultural 
backgrounds, challenges, and strengths. 

A. Disabilities 

Several adult literacy students who were interviewed reported that they had been identified 
as learning disabled during their early schooling, and some students appear to be affected by de- 
velopmental disabilities, physical disabilities, mental illness, or recovery fi-om addiction. Some 
learning-disabled students — those with very low literacy skills — are referred to library literacy 
programs by other adult education providers in state-fimded systems. Program directors, students, 
and other adult education agencies confirmed that library literacy programs are often seen as the 
last resort for such students, whose disabilities may both explain why they failed in school and be a 
barrier to progress and persistence in a library literacy program. Yet library programs also offer 
learning environments that are supportive of such students and give them an opportunity to gain 
confidence in their ability to learn and to express themselves — and, possibly, prepare them to be 
“mainstreamed” into other educational and work settings. Library literacy programs may thus pro- 
vide an important service, even without substantially (or measurably) increasing these students’ 
literacy skills. The research team will continue to study issues related to learning disabilities and 
the effects that particular persistence strategies might have on students with learning disabilities. 

B. Cultural and Personal Identity 

The library literacy programs in the persistence study value the cultural and personal iden- 
tity of their students. The programs have multicultural materials and encourage student writing that 
focuses on culture. ESOL programs encourage students to discuss and write about their native cul- 
ture, and the students are sometimes the source of cultural knowledge for others in the program or 
in the larger library community. The emphasis on cultural identity may help students view the li- 
brary literacy program as a place where they belong, and this sense of belonging may be very im- 
portant for the persistence of students who have been disenfranchised by other educational institu- 
tions. The research team will continue to explore how cultural identity interacts with program ef- 
forts to enhance students’ learning experiences and persistence. 

C. Sponsors 

Most students who were interviewed identified a “sponsor” who encouraged them to enter 
the program or who helps them persist in their studies. Some sponsors are people from the past; 
one student referred to his mother’s help when he was a schoolchild, and he feels that he is still 
supported by her sponsorship. Students also refer to contemporary fiiends and family members as 
sponsors who helped them enter the program and who continue to support their persistence. In 
some cases, program tutors or staff members are identified as sponsors. Continuing research efforts 
will focus on the role of sponsors in students’ lives, the ways in which sponsors support persis- 
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tence, and how the library literacy programs attempt to involve sponsors in their efforts to improve 
student persistence/® 

D. Personal Goals 

Students in the study appear to have two main types of goals: (1) large, transformational 
goals and (2) goals that are more limited and immediate. On the one hand, students want to make a 
big change in their lives — a change that might be related to their immigrant status, for example, or 
to the desire to get a job, increase their income, recover from substance abuse, escape from a de- 
structive relationship, or in general improve themselves. On the other hand, a student may need to 
pass a certification test for a job or may need help using specific printed materials. Educational ac- 
tivities that serve both types of goals — that focus on both short-term milestones and long-term 
objectives — may increase student persistence, because they address an immediate need and also 
reinforce a longer-range vision. 

As part of the effort to increase student persistence, several programs in the study have 
identified the setting and monitoring of goals as a potential focal point. The research team will fol- 
low such efforts and will attempt to establish whether an increased emphasis on personal goals and 
progress has positive effects on student persistence. 



IV. Summary 

Student persistence is a complex and multifaceted phenomenon shaped by a variety of 
forces and circumstances that operate at the program level and in the lives of individual students. 
Once identified, these forces offer opportunities for program interventions to improve student per- 
sistence. The research presented in this chapter identified specific constraints and barriers to persis- 
tence that services can be designed to address. It also identified program characteristics that might 
enhance or interfere with persistence. Mostly, however, the themes presented here show that there 
is no single approach to improving persistence that will work in every program environment and 
for every type of student served by library literacy programs. 

The three groups of themes presented in this chapter identify three broad areas of potential 
program intervention. The first group — the programmatic themes — concerns operational and 
cultural aspects of the library literacy programs. The way library programs are structured and run 
enables them to serve adult students who otherwise would have difficulty finding an appropriate 
program to help them improve their literacy skills. Library literacy programs can serve students 
with very low literacy levels, students with many competing demands on their time, and students 
who do not respond well to traditional classrooms, course schedules, tests, and the like. However, 
the open and flexible structure that makes library literacy programs attractive to many adult stu- 
dents can also make it difficult to encourage and monitor student persistence. As a result, interven- 
tions to improve persistence must strike a balance between maintaining the programs’ accessibility, 
convenience, and low-key profile and advancing their quest for greater persistence, achievement, 
and goal attainment. Program enhancements that are likely to improve student persistence include 
longer and more convenient operating hours, better data systems, and new activities that strengthen 
the ties between the programs and their students. 



^®See Brandt, 1998. 
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The second group of themes — the instructional themes — defines another potential area 
of program intervention to enhance student persistence. Library literacy programs may offer more 
fiexibile curricula than other literacy programs, and individual students and tutors often have 
greater fi-eedom in choosing relevant learning materials, which should enhance student interest and 
persistence. The programs in this study also have extensive computer resources, enabling students 
to work on their own to supplement their work in classes or with tutors. Students also can use 
computers while they are waiting to be matched with a tutor. For much of their instruction, the 
programs in this study rely on volunteer tutors, who can establish meaningful and lasting relation- 
ships with individual students and can tailor instruction to their personal needs. 

All of this means that library literacy programs are well equipped to respond to the diverse 
instructional needs of individual students, which should increase student commitment and persis- 
tence. However, it also means that library literacy programs relinquish some control over the con- 
tent and structure of the instruction that students receive, which, in turn, may complicate program 
efforts to improve student persistence and progress by enhancing the quality of instruction. 

Several of the programs in this study have targeted instruction as a key area of program im- 
provement. For example, shifts fi'om one-on-one tutoring to small-group tutoring are being consid- 
ered. Such a shift reduces the total number of tutors who are needed to serve a given number of 
students, which may shorten waiting lists and may increase the amount of support, training, and 
monitoring that the program can provide to each tutor. Another component of instruction that has 
received much attention is the use of periodic assessments to monitor student progress and to give 
students and tutors timely feedback. 

The third group of themes discussed in this chapter — student-based themes — focus on 
the differences across groups of students and the importance of such differences for student persis- 
tence. Ranging fi'om learning disabilities and other special needs to cultural assets, sponsors, and 
individual goals, students’ individual characteristics have the potential to affect their persistence 
greatly, in both positive and negative ways. Several of the programs are targeting these positive or 
negative forces in order to increase the value of their services for diverse groups of students and to 
improve attachment to the program and persistence for all students. 
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Chapter 5 

Case Studies: The Sites in the LILA A Persistence Study 



The initial common themes outlined in Chapter 4 were developed during visits to the five 
libraries operating adult literacy programs in the LILAA persistence study. The site visits were 
conducted during late 1999 and 2000, and the following case studies present snapshots of the pro- 
grams during that time period. The programs are continuously developing and implementing new 
persistence strategies, however, and subsequent reports will detail changes in the programs and the 
impacts of those changes on student persistence. 



I. New York Public Library 

The New York Public Library (NYPL) is known worldwide for its extensive collection, 
which serves scholars in every academic discipline. Since the nineteenth century, the Seward Park 
branch on the Lower East Side and the Aguilar branch in Spanish Harlem have been two important 
institutions for helping immigrants assimilate into life in the United States. Immigrants still come 
to the NYPL neighborhood branches for English instruction, preparation to pass the citizenship 
test, and reading materials in their own language. 

Although the NYPL’s literacy student population still includes immigrants, the focus now 
is on literacy for English-speaking adults. The library literacy program primarily serves adults who 
were not successful in other literacy programs because their reading skills are too low. Since many 
of these students belong to ethnic minority groups, the programs emphasize the use of multicultural 
materials. Most of the adults who seek out services are African-Americans or English-speaking 
immigrants who have recently arrived in the United States, and the ethnicity of the staff reflects 
that of the students. 

The NYPL provides adult literacy services through the Centers for Reading and Writing 
(CRWs) at nine of its 85 branches. The CRWs are located in three of New York’s five boroughs. 
One is on Staten Island, four are in Manhattan, and four are in the Bronx. Most CRWs provide 
small-group instruction that is led by volunteer tutors. The New York City Adult Literacy Initiative 
(NYCALI), which is sponsored by the Mayor’s Office for Adult Literacy, is the primary funding 
agency for these services, and NYCALI specifically funds libraries to serve adults at the lowest 
levels of reading skill. Support from private funders has provided the CRWs with computers to 
augment the tutoring services. Five full-time administrative staff support the CRWs, which serve 
approximately 1,000 adults each year. The LILAA persistence study is focused on the three CRWs 
that are housed at the Fordham, Wakefield, and Seward Park branch libraries. 

The Fordham branch library is in a thriving and energetic business district of the Bronx. 
The neighborhood is filled with small stores and street vendors selling food and other goods from 
many countries. Children play in front of the library after school, and adults walk up and down the 
street or gather in front of the library at all hours. Bus routes to the building operate until 10 PM, 
which helps make this branch accessible to patrons. 

To get to the CRW at the Fordham branch, a student enters the library, passes the first-floor 
reference area and its new computers, takes the stairs to the second floor, and passes through the 
children’s area to the back of the building. One side of the hallway is decorated with a collage of 
photos and student writing on colorful paper, and the other side is decorated with posters depicting 
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historical events. The main room of the CRW contains a newly installed computer lab with five 
flat-screen monitors and seven standard ones arranged so that students can share information as 
they study and practice. Behind the computer lab is a larger administrative office that houses the 
file cabinets and workspace of the staff and a small “break room” where students often gather to 
eat and talk. The CRW expands into other areas of the library to offer small-group instruction in 
the children’s room and in a small classroom area. 

A staff member teaches an Internet class that introduces students to keyboarding, and all 
students in this class receive an address for Hotmail (a free E-mail service provided by Microsoft). 
Students sit at the computers during the day quietly pronouncing new vocabulary, entering text, 
practicing keyboarding, and exploring Web sites. The computers provide a way for students to ex- 
tend their learning beyond their small groups. 

The program serves 150 students. Most hear about the program through word of mouth, 
though the staff do some outreach to recruit new students. The staff consist of a site advisor, a 
computer assistant, a literacy assistant, and volunteers. 

Most of the tutors in the program are from the Bronx. They work during the day and tutor 
in the evening, and most are committed to staying with the program for at least several years; on 
average, they stay for five to six years. Each tutoring group has a designated reading level and in- 
cludes between five and ten students who sit around tables for instruction and discussion. When a 
tutor is absent, two groups are sometimes combined. Though most groups meet at the library, one 
tutor conducts a class at home on weekends. Sometimes the small groups interact like close Mends 
having a lively conversation, with all the students engaged in an active discussion. At other times, 
each student works independently while the tutor moves from one student to another. 

The Wakefield branch, which houses one of the CRWs, is located in an urban residential 
neighborhood in the Bronx. Most of its students are Affo-Caribbean adults. The red brick building 
is a small neighborhood library, and many of the students live near enough to walk to their classes. 
To get to the CRW, the students pass a security guard and down a flight of stairs to the basement. 
Staff members have a small office, and across from that is an area where food and drinks are 
served during class breaks. 

The main room of the CRW houses five or six small round tables at which students crowd 
for group tutoring sessions. Some tables hold folders that contain job application forms and other 
materials. Book collections surround the students as they work, and display racks are filled with 
books-on-tape. A population map hangs on one wall of the center, and on another wall a computer- 
generated banner reads, “Get that job — resource books.” Near the entryway is a computer lab. 
Most tutoring sessions are in the evening; during the day, students study alone or in pairs at the ta- 
bles or in the computer lab. 

The CRW at the Wakefield branch has Affo-Caribbean staff members who mirror the Afro- 
Caribbean ethnicity of the students. The program uses materials and curricula that reflect students’ 
cultures and interests in such practical matters as employment, taxation, and health. The two profes- 
sional staff and 16 volunteers serve 100 adults, who attend classes twice a week at various hours. The 
site advisor — a former schoolteacher and administrator — has published theme-based learning ma- 
terials focused on health and taxes and is currently designing a job development curriculum. 

The Seward Park branch is located in Manhattan, on the Lower East Side, near Chinatown. 
At the turn of the twentieth century, the library primarily served Jewish immigrants. Though the 
ethnic makeup of the neighborhood has changed, many orthodox Jewish families still live there. 
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The library now has an extensive collection of materials and books in Chinese for its new patrons. 
A growing Puerto Rican community surrounds the library as well. 

To reach the program, students climb a steep stairway past the children’s area to another 
steep stairway and up that to a bright room filled with plants. At the entrance to the CRW is a 
column labeled “Milestones” that celebrates the accomplishments of students and was adopted 
fi'om another literacy program the site manager visited. The room has a scholarly, classic atmos- 
phere. On one side is a computer area, while on the other side are tables for tutoring. Surround- 
ing this large suimy space is a multicultural book collection. The program serves 80 students who 
gather in small groups around tables. The site advisor and staff work in a former reference area 
for librarians. 

A. Strengths and Challenges 

The three CRWs of the New York Public Library system each offer a small, supportive 
community for learning, and all include staff members who are ethnically similar to the popula- 
tions they serve. The centers have adequate computer resources and extensive collections of mate- 
rials that are of interest to their students. Tutors are encouraged to use, and are assisted with, multi- 
cultural materials and curricula that allow students to focus on themes that are relevant to them. 
The programs provide a mix of structured small-group instruction and informal self-study, and tu- 
tors are available for assistance. All the programs emphasize reading, and students use writing to 
describe their lives and express their opinions. 

Except for the Fordham branch, which needs more space, the CRWs could accommodate 
more students and tutors. The programs are trying to increase their Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
populations and fill empty seats through outreach campaigns. The programs are also short of staff, 
but hiring procedures are slow. Current staff members need more time to focus on developing their 
programs, and the programs need additional staff so that they can operate for more hours. 

B. Strategies to Increase Persistence 

Informational Strategies. In early 2000, students, tutors, and staff of the NYPL programs 
engaged in workshops and meetings across sites to discuss issues that relate to student persistence. 
The programs have decided that they should focus on improving services and work toward more- 
uniform services. Transportation, low self-confidence, and the demands of family life were identi- 
fied as the major barriers to student persistence. 

Support Strategies. Transportation subsidies were considered by the NYPL program, but 
staff could not decide how best to identify students who should receive the subsidies; until this can 
be resolved, transportation subsidies will not be used as a support strategy. Child care was identi- 
fied as a way to help students handle the demands of family life, but implementation is prohibi- 
tively complicated and difficult because of licensing, liability, and cost. To help students with these 
and other barriers to persistence, the NYPL will add information on community resources to each 
CRW Web site. The program will also use college mentors as persistence coordinators to help put 
support strategies into practice. 

Programmatic and Operational Strategies. Over the course of the LILAA persistence 
study, the NYPL will develop better-organized and standardized approaches to orientation, tutor 
training, and the use of technology in instruction. Orientation will be provided as an open-house 
event that demonstrates what the program can offer and allows potential students to meet tutors. 
This format is a change fi'om the previous approach, which provided only a lecture. Tutor training 
will be standardized to ensure high-quality instruction and will be based on such approaches as one 
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called LitStart. The CRWs will experiment with multimedia approaches to instruction that use 
products developed by groups such as the Adult Literacy Media Alliance (ALMA), and they will 
increase training of tutors in the use of multimedia and technology. The program will also evaluate 
software packages and develop an annotated bibliography of software. The CRWs will be open 
longer during the week and on Saturdays, and some CRWs will add daytime computer hours to 
attract ESOL students. In order to attract more ABE students, the program will undertake an out- 
reach campaign. 

C. A Student’s Story 

Joe appears young at 32 and comes across as “tough.” He was bom in Puerto Rico but 
moved to New York when he was 2. He lives with his mother and two siblings, both of whom are 
at least 10 years younger than he is and one of whom has already dropped out of school. Joe wants 
to “stand tall and be independent in the world.” Believing that his commitment to learning will 
help him realize his dreams, he has persisted in his studies for two years. He walks to the library 
and often arrives before class begins so that he can use the Internet to check out the latest informa- 
tion on wrestling. 

Joe is working with his third tutor. The first one was an artist, who left because of the de- 
mands of her career. He worked with his second tutor for a year and found her helpful, but she 
moved to Florida; they still keep in touch through E-mail. When Joe was matched with his third 
tutor, he joined a new group in which he is the only male student. Although he misses the male 
camaraderie of his former group, he enjoys talking with the women, who are older than he, in this 
new group. In general he is proud of his progress in reading and writing, and his portfolio is filled 
with stories about his life. However, he is not sure that the program is helping him prepare to 
achieve his two goals: to pass the GED test and the test for a driver’s license. 

Despite Joe’s concerns about the literacy program and his slow progress toward his goals, 
he is persisting in his learning. As he puts it: 

I don ’t know what made me hang in there. I don ‘t know what went through my head 

to stay, but I didn ’t do it for nobody here. I did it for myself because I know once I 

walk out that door, I’m gonna regret it. I’ll wind up coming back again. 



II. Greensboro Public Library 

The Greensboro Public Library in Guilford County, North Carolina, is an important player 
in a local initiative. Community of Readers, that brings the entire community together to solve the 
literacy problems of adults and children. This effort started with an 1 8-month study that produced a 
report. Literacy 2000. The study found that the lack of resources and an inadequate support system 
for literacy, as well as personal issues that affect students’ ability to learn, contribute to Greens- 
boro’s literacy problems. The study informed the creation of the initiative now called Literacy 
2000, which has evolved into a politically active coalition; its goal is the development and imple- 
mentation of a long-term strategy to serve Greensboro’s low-literate residents through commumty, 
social service, and literacy agencies. Literacy 2000 is supported by the Greensboro Public Library, 
Reading Connections (a nonprofit agency that provides volunteer tutoring and a literacy hotline), 
Guilford Technical Community College (the largest provider of adult education services in the 
county), and many other community agencies in the county that serve adults and children. 
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The Greensboro Public Library supports literacy programs in two of its nine branches, 
Glenwood and Chavis. These two programs offer basic literacy, computer-assisted learning, 
ESOL, and pre-GED services to native-born and immigrant residents of Greensboro. The programs 
operate Monday through Saturday, in both the day and the evening. A neighborly, community at- 
mosphere characterizes these literacy programs, which are supported through the library’s operat- 
ing budget and private funding. 

The Chavis branch serves a predominantly African-American community, and the program 
is called Lifelong Learning because it works with both children and adults; it offers an extensive 
adult literacy collection and computer lab. Every week, two teachers from the local community 
college teach afternoon and evening GED and adult literacy classes. The computer lab provides 
instruction in, and access to, word-processing and E-mail. The library has formed a partnership 
with a welfare-to-work program to provide literacy instruction through community leadership and 
empowerment for groups of 18 to 24 participants in 12- week sessions that include employment. 
This program supports leadership development in its students by focusing on critical thinking, 
confidence-building, and community activism. 

The Glenwood branch is in a working-class neighborhood that has attracted refugees and 
immigrants from all over the world. The library is housed in a modem, surmy building and is a 
source of pride to the community. The program offers small-group English language instruction, 
a woman’s literacy class, a citizenship class, a computer lab, and a collection of multicultural 
reading materials. 

On a typical day, students are involved in a great variety of activities: The members of an 
ESOL Conversation Club are exchanging stories with native Greensboro residents in a group that 
is facilitated by AmeriCorps members; a student is reading a newspaper with her tutor in the adult 
literacy and multicultural materials area and then will work with Rosetta Stone, a software pro- 
gram, in the computer lab; a woman is tutoring a student who is a Mexican physician studying for 
her certification exam; Reading Connections tutors and their students are reviewing materials pre- 
pared by Literacy Volunteers of America; an immigrant student is delivering a book report about 
her country and culture to local schoolchildren; two Asian women and an Afiican man are learning 
basic English in a small classroom; and a short-term family literacy program — funded by the lo- 
cal Junior League — is operating in the children’s room. 

Staff members of the Greenboro literacy programs are integrated into the library. For ex- 
ample, the learning coordinator for the literacy program in one branch also works at the reference 
desk and checks out books to library patrons. The literacy program, therefore, is almost indistin- 
guishable from regular library services. The program attracts people who otherwise might never 
use the library, and it brings the library into contact with community groups that support literacy 
students in other ways. This sometimes increases the students’ level of civic activity. For example, 
ESOL students from the Glenwood branch went to the state capital in Raleigh along with members 
of the Friends of the Library to lobby for recent state library legislation. 

When students first contact the program, they are asked to fill out a registration form that 
collects basic demo^aphic information and asks for a time when they can attend a student orienta- 
tion. At the orientation, a small group of potential students is given a tour and general information 
about the program, and each fills out a goals worksheet, receives a library card, and is assessed to 
determine literacy skills and English proficiency. Potential students are encouraged to become in- 
volved in classes and other forms of learning while waiting to be matched with a tutor. 
After they begin work with a tutor, students are given an optional computer-based assessment, and 
their progress is monitored through quarterly interviews and portfolios of their work. All the 
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classes that a student attends are recorded on a time sheet, and this information provides a monthly 
report on each student’s participation. 

A. Strengths and Challenges 

Literacy 2000 shows that Greensboro is a community that is willing to engage in the uphill 
battle of solving its literacy problems as a team effort. One strength of the Greensboro program is 
its receptiveness and openness to the changing needs of the community. Services in this program 
often develop organically and spontaneously. For example, the ESOL Conversation Club was es- 
tablished in response to both the needs of ESOL students for English language practice and the 
needs of retired library patrons for human interaction. Another example is the expansion of the li- 
brary’s Spanish language collection in order to meet the needs of the growing Hispanic commu- 
nity. One of the library staff recently went to Mexico to select books at an international book fair. 
The Chavis program for low-income women addresses their needs for literacy, employment, and 
community leadership skills; it was developed in response to the 1996 welfare reform legislation. 

The Greensboro Public Library’s flexibility and creativity have led to a wide range of ser- 
vices that meet the needs of many types of students, and the program’s challenges arise from prob- 
lems that are common to small-town communities in southern states: Incomes are low; the effects 
of racial segregation linger; there are few social services to support literacy students; and public 
transportation is limited. Furthermore, library literacy programs in North Carolina do not receive 
state ftmding, because all ftmds earmarked for literacy are channeled through the commumty col- 
lege system. Therefore, the Greensboro program is financially supported only by the library and 
private sources. Recording attendance and student progress is a new activity, and the few staff 
members are finding this responsibility to be labor-intensive and time-consuming. The program 
depends on AmeriCorps members to assist with this work, but they often leave the program just as 
they are trained and experienced, because the AmeriCorps program lasts for one year. In addition, 
lack of access to computer equipment has made it difficult to create reports using the persistence 
study’s GOALS database (see Chapter 3). 

B. Strategies to Increase Persistence 

Informational Strategies. The Greensboro Public Library has undertaken a number of in- 
formational strategies to learn about the needs of both students and tutors in its programs. The Glen- 
wood branch is changing its intake forms to include more information about students’ educational 
backgrounds and an informal assessment of their skills. This information is entered and tracked with 
the GOALS database. Student profiles will be developed based on the information from intake forms 
and from focus groups and interviews about the barriers and supports to student persistence. Program 
staff have begun making phone calls to students who stop attending tutoring sessions, in order to 
learn why they left the program. Staff members are also holding regular meetings with active stu- 
dents to get their perspective on what causes a student to drop out or persist in the program. For ex- 
ample, a focus group of participants in the ESOL Conversation Club identified transportation, feeling 
shy, health problems, and trouble speaking English as barriers to persistence. 

Greensboro Public Library staff members are also conducting focus groups with tutors. In 
these groups, although tutors expressed interest in workshops to improve their teaching methods, 
they were not interested in learning about computer-aided instruction. When the tutors were asked 
to fill out forms giving information about their students, they were hesitant to do so and wanted to 
know the purpose of collecting the information. 

Support Strategies. Informational strategies revealed that transportation and child care are 
barriers to persistence for students in Greensboro. The idea of providing free bus passes may not be 
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a solution to transportation problems, because the bus routes and schedules themselves are inade- 
quate. The program is considering providing child care for the children of members of the learner 
advisory group, but not for all students; the establishment of a family literacy program might be a 
way to provide child care for the remaining students. In February 2000, the program started ex- 
perimenting with benchmark prizes and incentives for students who persist in their studies. 

Programmatic Strategies. The two programs in Greensboro have set specific goals for 
student persistence: 75 percent of students now attending the programs will do so for at least a 
year, and 60 percent of the students in these programs will increase their participation to over six 
hours per week. Higher levels of persistence will be supported through a variety of strategies, in- 
cluding student-created Web sites, newsletters, presentations, and other materials to be used in in- 
struction. A learner advisory committee will meet quarterly to discuss community literacy issues 
such as recruitment: Experienced students will begin mentoring new students. A new learner- 
orientation session will focus on identifying barriers to persistence and building support networks. 
The programs will begin offering a televised video series as an alternative form of instruction. A 
newsletter that reports events, identifies useful Web sites, and shares insights with both tutors and 
students was first printed in June 2000. 

Another programmatic strategy is to more fully integrate the efforts of tutors and Ameri- 
Corps volunteers. A List Serve that will facilitate communications among tutors, AmeriCorps vol- 
unteers, and staff was started in January 2000. AmeriCorps volunteers will receive more training so 
that they can provide better support to students and tutors. 

Other programmatic changes to increase persistence will involve new administrative pohcies 
to ensure that students take an active role in the literacy program and that the program is addressing 
the students’ specific barriers to persistence. The program’s intake forms will be redesigned to pro- 
vide more information that will allow tutors to serve each student’s individual needs and will look 
more closely at student progress and the impact of the program on students’ lives and literacy prac- 
tices. The GED program at the Chavis branch will be expanded, and student progress will be closely 
monitored. The 12-week limit on the welfare-to-work program at the Chavis branch will be dropped, 
and a follow-up support class focused on the transition from welfare to work will be offered. 

Operational Strategies. The Greensboro literacy program’s operational strategies focus on 
providing greater access and more space. The library is considering reopening an unused building 
to function as a community-based literacy library that also would give students and tutors access to 
computer-aided instruction. In addition, both the Glenwood and the Chavis branches will extend 
their operating hours. More computer lab hours will be available at the Glenwood branch. The 
Chavis branch will display a banner advertising classes; a recent change in bus routes near Chavis 
might give potential students easier access to the library, and the banner will alert them to available 
services. Finally, the hours of the GED classes at Chavis will be extended to 3:30 pm. 

C. A Student’s Story 

Marta, a 21 -year-old Ecuadorian woman, immigrated to Greensboro in 1997 to be with her 
29-year-old American husband, who is an engineer. They met in Ecuador, in the factory where 
Marta worked. She has a ninth-grade education, and her goal is to earn a GED certificate in order 
to find employment as a daycare worker. 

Marta is fiiistrated and feels trapped by her very limited English abilities, which cause her 
to be isolated in her home and dependent on her husband. She has been lonely and unhappy at 
home, with only her 7-month-old baby and the television for company. She watches the History 
Channel, the Discovery Channel, and Spanish television shows. Her husband wants her to use an 



educational software program, but working at the computer increases her sense of isolation and 
boredom. She says: “I needed work. He said no. It is very boring. My head is hurt. Me duele. ” She 
also misses her family in Ecuador: “I need my family, mother, father. Tengo mucho depression. No 
peudo ir a Ecuador. ” [I am depressed. I can ’t go to Ecuador.J^^ Marta is awaiting a visa so she 
can visit her family. 

Marta is willing to put her baby in daycare, but her husband feels that she should stay home 
for two years to care for the baby. Her isolation is exacerbated by her limited ability to speak Eng- 
lish. She is afraid to pick up the telephone when it rings because she finds it so difficult to speak 
English. She is also afraid to go shopping because she doesn’t know how to ask questions in Eng- 
lish, especially about how much change she should receive. Marta first came to the literacy pro- 
gram in 1999 but left when she started to feel sick from her pregnancy. She returned to the pro- 
gram a few months ago. She really wants to be in a class so that she can meet other students and 
have the opportunity to speak English more often. She does enjoy reading with her tutor, Belinda, 
and she enjoys learning English grammar and writing, which she focused on with her former tutor, 
Susan. The learning coordinator at the library is working with Marta to expand her studies and re- 
assess her needs. 

Marta is close to and can be assertive with Belinda, a middle-aged Greensboro resident. 
She considers Belinda a fiiend, and the two of them engage in lively discussions. Belinda also 
knows Marta’s husband, and he calls Belinda when Marta threatens to go to work. Belinda doesn’t 
know whose side she should take in this situation. 

Inconsistent participation is common among adult literacy students in library-based pro- 
grams as they struggle with multiple demands on their time and energy — a spouse, children, 
work, and so on. Like many students, however, Marta persists because she feels that the program 
can help her to achieve her goals. Her dream is to speak English more and to find work, but she 
feels caught in a cycle of limitations because she has few opportunities to do either. Sometimes she 
feels defeated: “Puedo si yo no trabajo, no aprendo, no hablo. No tengo con quien hablar. ” [If I 
don 't work, I can ’t learn, I can ’t speak. I have no one to talk to.] 



IIIo Redwood City Public Library 

Project READ is housed in a small space on the second floor of the Redwood City Public 
Library. The library itself is in a beautiful building, a renovated fire station. Project READ’S liter- 
acy program is well integrated into the library’s overall services, and it receives financial support 
through the library’s general fund. The California State Library provides matching funds for re- 
sources contributed by individuals, businesses, and foundations. The program serves Redwood 
City and adjacent unincorporated parts of San Mateo County, California. Over 15,000 adults who 
do not have a high school diploma or a GED live in this geographic area, which is also home to a 
wealthy community that includes well-paid employees of high-tech industries and some of the 
most expensive housing in the country. 

Project READ provides services to approximately 200 adults, about three-quarters of 
whom are Hispanic. Most students live in an unincorporated section of the county that has few 
municipal services. This area is home to many immigrants from Latin America who clean houses. 



^^The researcher who interviewed Marta does not speak Spanish well and requested that Marta use very simple 
language (in other interviews, an interpreter was used); this probably accounts for Marta’s limited choice of words. 



do gardening, serve food, work in small businesses, and clean the nearby offices of high-tech com- 
panies. Project READ also serves learners who are local business owners, professionals, and city 
employees. Its literacy students meet with tutors at various convenient areas throughout the library. 
Most tutoring pairs meet in the late afternoon or evening, although some chose to meet in the 
morning or on weekends. Most pairs meet at the library, but some choose to meet at various loca- 
tions in the community, including churches, business offices, bookstores, coffee shops, and school 
sites. In addition, about 30 percent of the pairs meet in the student’s home rather than the library or 
other community sites. During the course of training, tutors become familiar with many of the ma- 
terials available from Project READ. In addition, program coordinators work closely with the stu- 
dent-tutor pairs to select materials that are interesting, relevant, and appropriate for the student’s 
reading level and literacy goals. Students and tutors are encouraged to browse the shelves of Pro- 
ject READ and the library to select material for themselves. Small-group instruction, led by 
AmeriCorps members and tutors, is also offered in four nearby schools in the afternoon or evening. 

When students first contact the program, they are given a simple intake interview and are 
asked whether they would like to fill out the first part of the intake form, writing down their name, 
address, and phone number. A staff member sits down with the potential student to gather additional 
information. Student progress is assessed every six months wiA the Bader Reading and Language 
Inventory,®® as well as informally by staff and tutors. The program promotes communication among 
tutors, staff, and students to ensure coordination of the services that support student progress. 

Over 180 volunteer tutors teach in the program, and many of them work in the computer 
industry that surrounds Redwood City. Their one-on-one tutoring fills a gap left by the school 
district and community college literacy programs, which offer only traditional classroom instruc- 
tion. The program has a long waiting list, and new tutors are always needed. In addition to one- 
on-one tutoring. Project READ provides small-group instruction to adults at local school sites, 
including instruction on how to use computers. Tutors and students are welcome to use the com- 
puter lab, and students may use the lab without their tutors. Software programs are educational, 
and many are interactive. 

Project READ usually has about five computers available and plans to add more when ad- 
ditional space permits it. The lab offers 40 software programs, including innovative software for 
students with learning disabilities. Signs around the computers designate them for Project READ 
students only, since other library patrons would like to use them, especially at busy times. The 
computers are not used as much as the staff would like, in part because tutors and students prefer 
human interaction. Students use the computers to learn typing, to search the Internet, and to prac- 
tice literacy skills. 

At Project READ, staff, students, and tutors work together to plan the future direction of 
the program and to develop the services it provides to the community. Staff communicate regularly 
about their instruction and the progress of the students. This process of reflection has led to the de- 
velopment of an innovative training program for tutors who teach adults with learning disabilities. 

For students who have dyslexia, the program is pilot-testing a volunteer-based instructional 
system developed by Susan Barton, a local educational consultant. The system uses a set of manu- 
als that outline specific structured exercises, and it requires weeks of tutor training. A tutor- 
coordinator who specializes in identifying learning disabilities assists in early assessment and re- 
fers some students to a learning specialist who can direct and guide their tutors. Students are pro- 



*®For details, see http://vig.prenhall.com. 
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viding positive reports about their progress under this new system. For example, Bill and Dorothy 
are a student-tutor pair who have been using the system for several months. Bill has noticed an im- 
provement in his ability to attack new words and calmly figure out how to pronounce them, 
whereas before he was often fiiistrated. Dorothy feels that the system has helped Bill but acknowl- 
edges that it takes a great deal of work for a tutor to learn to use it. 

In the center room at Project READ, a large picture of a grandmother sitting on a park 
bench and knitting epitomizes the program’s intergenerational approach to reading. Project READ 
serves several different-aged members of many families in the program. In this family-centered 
atmosphere, students and tutors sometimes become involved in each other’s lives; in one case, this 
has led to marriage. 

Project READ reaches outside the library to serve not only adults but also children in the 
community. It currently has three literacy programs for children and their families. The Families In 
Partnership Program (FIPP) matches volunteer tutors with first- through ninth-grade students. Like 
the adult program, FIPP is student-centered, and the children may choose to focus on their home- 
work or personal interest-related material. Tutors act as mentors for both students and parents. 
They encourage parents to contact their child’s teacher, and they mentor parents during confer- 
ences and other school meetings. Tutoring sessions are one-on-one and meet twice weekly. 

The Kids In Partnership Program (KIPP) pairs academically at-risk teen tutors with school- 
children at an elementary school that serves one of the lowest socioeconomic areas in Redwood 
City — approximately 96 percent of the children qualify for the free lunch program for children 
living below the national poverty level. AmeriCorps members and Project MAD staff train and 
support the at-risk teen tutors in methods to improve the reading, writing, and English skills of the 
children. They also mentor and tutor the teens to improve their reading skills. Under the guidance 
of the AmeriCorps members and the Project READ staff, the teen tutors have positive role models, 
gain self-esteem, and learn through teaching. 

Project read’s third community program for families takes place in the evening; at the 
same school site, small groups of parents are tutored in one classroom, while their children attend 
KIDS Club in another classroom. The children take part in preschool activities such as crafts, learn 
games, listen to stories, and are given books to build their personal library. Older children receive 
help with their homework and are encouraged to participate in the crafts and activities. This inter- 
generational approach builds everyone’s self-esteem, provides the teens and children with positive 
role models, and improves the entire family’s literacy skills. 

A nonprofit group, the Redwood City Friends of Literacy, raises funds to provide learners 
in all Project MAD programs with eye exams, reading glasses, hearing tests, learning assessments, 
and other such assistance. Project MAD also delivers adult literacy services in a local prison. 

A. Strengths and Challenges 

The strengths of Project MAD include its holistic approach, which treats students as active 
participants in the process of instruction and often involves family members of both students and 
tutors. Project MAD staff members know a lot about each student from interviews and assess- 
ments as well as from informal observations. This knowledge allows staff to adjust instruction and 
provide help in other ways to meet students’ personal needs. Attention to personal needs is an im- 
portant component of Project MAD’s approach. Most tutors make every effort to accommodate 
the needs of students, including tutoring them in their homes and giving them rides to the library. 
The staff, students, and tutors communicate regularly about instruction and how to improve it; this 
process has truly made them “learning partners.” 
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The main challenge facing Project READ is its long waiting list, and staff are responding 
by intensifying their recruitment of new tutors. Although tutor turnover is not high, any loss of tu- 
tors lengthens of the waiting time for new students; and when a tutor does leave, current students 
are given priority over new students, which also lengthens the wait. The volatile nature of em- 
ployment in the high-tech industry and the high cost of living in the area contribute to tutor turn- 
over. A tutor who moves to a new job sometimes must end relationships with students, and the ex- 
pense of living in the area makes it difficult for staff and tutors to stay there. AmeriCorps volun- 
teers fill some staff positions, but they serve only for a year or two and then leave. Space is another 
challenge for Project READ, since its adult program competes for space with other library depart- 
ments, particularly in the busy after-school period. 

B. Strategies to Increase Persistence 

Informational Strategies. Planning to increase student persistence has been supported 
both by informal communication among staff, students, and tutors and by formal activities such as 
surveys, phone interviews, and focus groups. The information gathered in these communications 
has been discussed at staff meetings. It was found that students enjoy the personal attention pro- 
vided at Project READ but feel that their children need more homework help and that they them- 
selves need instruction in business English. 

Support Strategies. Project READ will offer a variety of services to support students in 
overcoming barriers to persistence. To help parents, preschool activities for young children will be 
offered in the library to provide child care while adult students use the computers or meet with 
their tutors. Child care is already integrated into other aspects of Project READ through KIDS 
Club at the school sites that offer adult small-group instruction. Family events are offered through 
monthly “story hours.” Additionally, referrals will be provided to adults who need help with their 
children’s homework. The program will collaborate with other social service agencies and a local 
community college to provide access to services and to further education. The staff will also be 
more diligent in making monthly phone calls to students to encourage their persistence and moni- 
tor their progress. 

Programmatic and Operational Strategies. Project READ will implement better data 
collection and management as a tool to serve both students and tutors. Student exit interviews will 
help staff and tutors to understand why students leave the program, the goals achieved, and sugges- 
tions for program improvement. Student intake forms are continuously being revised to capture 
new challenges that may impede student persistence. The data collected by the program will be 
analyzed to focus on achievement and student persistence as well as on the involvement of children 
or spouses in support of student persistence. Project READ staff currently struggle with their data 
management system, but they have been working with LiteracyPro Systems to ease the inputting 
and retrieval of information. 

Project READ will also strengthen its training of volunteer tutors and increase the pro- 
gram’s accessibility to students. Tutor training will be more hands-on, and staff who lead the train- 
ing will ask tutors to encourage student use of the computer lab, including the Internet and E-mail. 
The program will institute the recommendations of the Special Needs Advisory Group for teaching 
students with learning disabilities and will integrate the recommendations into training sessions as 
well as post them on the Project READ Web site. Office hours will be expanded to make staff 
more accessible to students during the evening. 
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C. A Student’s Story 



Malis is a 39-year-old Cambodian woman who lived in refugee camps in Thailand until 
1982, when she immigrated to San Francisco and attended night school in the Tenderloin district for 
six months with her sister. However, when her sister found a job and could no longer attend class, 
Malis also stopped going to school. She didn’t feel safe walking to class alone because it was “bad at 
night — can ’t walk out so 1 didn ’t go to school that much. ” She was able to resume studying when 
she later moved to Redwood City with her husband and two young children. Finding time to study is 
difficult though, because she works all day and most of the evening at her family’s donut shop. 

It was at the donut shop that Malis met her tutor, Helen, a woman in her sixties, who re- 
cently moved to the area from Southern California. Helen and her husband visited the shop daily, 
and one day she asked whether Malis wanted to learn to read. She started tutoring Malis and intro- 
duced her to the Dr. Suess books. Later, Helen contacted Project READ to get instructional materi- 
als, staff support, and advice on teaching methods. Helen decided to attend tutor training, and she 
brought Malis with her for an interview and reading assessment by Project READ staff so that they 
could recommend materials. Helen also received the information about Malis’ s reading level and 
interests. The two women live near each other, and they meet for tutoring at Helen’s house; 
Helen’s husband routinely walks Malis home. The women also exercise together in the morning, 
and their husbands sometimes help one another with household repairs. Malis previously attended 
the local adult school but felt that the homework was difficult, and she had trouble with the class 
schedule because she works until 8 pm. She appreciates Helen’s flexibility and the friendship that 
has developed between them. 

Malis and Helen have been working together for just under a year. During tutoring ses- 
sions, they work on crossword puzzles, study vowels, and read stories. Malis feels that her reading 
has improved, and she often surprises herself when she can read notes that her son brings home 
from school. Sometimes she practices reading at work, using newspapers that people leave behind. 
Her spoken English has also improved, but she still struggles to understand speech, especially 
when people ask her questions. 

Helen is both a teacher and a fiiend, and Malis worries that her tutor will “quit on me ” 
someday, despite Helen’s constant reassurances. The two women have developed a strong bond. 
Malis’s sons and husband are proud of her achievements but rarely support her study by helping 
with household duties. After tutoring sessions, Malis usually spends time cooking and cleaning for 
her family. She doesn’t ask her husband for help around the house because, like her, he has to work 
so hard at the donut shop. Both parents are making sacrifices for their children’s education, and 
although her own education is important to Malis, it is also something that can be put on the back 
burner. She describes her challenges to persistence in this way: “It ’s hard because you have to 
work a lot .. . you got to do what you got to do. You cannot do too much. ” 



IV. Queens Borough PiabMc Library 



The Queens Borough Public Library is among the nation’s oldest and largest library sys- 
tems and serves one of the most ethnically diverse populations in the country. The adult literacy 
program, which was founded in 1977, has its roots in earlier library-based programs that provided 
education to immigrants. Today’s immigrants represent 170 ethnic groups and speak 120 lan- 
guages, and the library system now includes the central library and 62 branches. Six branches sup- 
port Adult Learning Centers (ALCs), which are ftmded throu^ the New York City Adult Literacy 
Initiative (NYCALI), other government programs, and foundations. 
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The six ALCs enroll more than 2,000 adults each year and supply resources and referrals 
for thousands more. They offer ESOL, pre-GED, and basic literacy instruction by volunteer tutors 
as well as a variety of resources for adult students; tutors also provide small-group instruction. 
Each ALC offers computer classes and supports self-study throu^ audiotapes and videotapes. All 
the centers have literacy collections, and the books can be checked out by students. The library also 
publishes student writing in a journal entitled The Open Door. 

Twenty staff and more than 100 volunteer tutors support ESOL and literacy instruction in 
small groups at the learning centers. Each ALC has a manager whose professional background is in 
adult literacy. Other staff include education specialists who provide instructional advice and train- 
ing to the volunteer tutors. The library publishes Tutor Talk, a newsletter in which tutors can raise 
questions and express their concerns to education specialists, who then respond. The library also 
recently published new tutor-training guides in The Queens Kaleidoscope Series, each of which 
focuses on a specific theme, such as using library resources more effectively. Volunteer tutors get a 
chance to meet each other at an annual conferences. 

The six ACLs are dispersed throughout the borough of Queens, and many students can 
walk to the nearest center; others arrive by bus and subway. The centers are open from morning to 
evening for 40 to 50 hours a week. The LILAA persistence study focuses on the ALCs located in 
the Central branch, which serves mostly ABE students; the Flushing branch, serving mostly ESOL 
students; and the Rochdale Village branch, serving only ABE students. 

The Central branch’s ALC serves about 300 adult students in the bustling Jamaica section 
of Queens. Students attend an orientation and are then tested; when an appropriate opening occurs, 
they are placed in a group. The ALC is in a storefront building across the street from the main li- 
brary. This small, carpeted building has a large open room, where students work, as well as rooms 
at the back of the building for conversation classes and the computer lab, which offers Internet ac- 
cess on its six computers. The main library across the street has more computers with Internet con- 
nections, and the library provides technological assistance to the ALC. 

Small-group instruction takes place around tables spread throughout the ALC, and there is a 
constant flow of movement from one room to the next. Tutors frequently use a photocopy machine 
located in the main room to create curricular materials. Staff members sit in an open area near the 
entrance of the building and are available to students and potential students at all times of the day. 

The ALC in the Central branch has many self-study materials, including audiotapes, and its 
books are shelved under such categories as “wonder,” “discover, “ “the working world,” and “fam- 
ily life.” The collection also includes two cramped shelves of well-used books about the heritage of 
African-American and other black students. 

The Flushing branch is the Queens Borough Public Library’s largest. Its program enrolls 
approximately 500 students per year in ESOL and literacy study and is located in a commercial 
district populated by immigrants from all over the world. The program serves many more drop-in 
clients who are seeking referrals or resources. The ALC is on a lower level of the building; there is 
a reception desk at the entrance, and behind that is a large room used for self-study of materials in 
the ALC. Staff offices and the tutoring rooms are located behind the main room. 

The ALC’s largest room has many tables that are surrounded by books and other materials 
used by students and tutors. Beside this room is another, smaller classroom with round tables and 
many books on freestanding display racks. Staff plan to divide the smaller room to accommodate 
more ESOL instruction. Books in the smaller room include paperback fiction books, which some 
students prefer because they can be read easily on the subway. 



At the back of the ALC, the computer lab has 17 computers and is staffed by paid, well- 
trained instructors. Rosetta Stone and English Discoveries are the software programs most fre- 
quently used by students. There is limited use of the Internet, even though all the computers pro- 
vide access. The computer lab also has a bulletin board that refers students to other adult education 
classes in the neighborhood. Many ESOL students don’t work in small groups but instead work 
with staff to develop a personal program of self-study based on computerized instruction and lis- 
tening materials. 

The majority of the students at Flushing’s ALC are immigrants from Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Students come for facilitated conversation classes, which are conducted in the large 
tutoring room, and to use the computer lab and self-study materials. Most students want to improve 
their English speaking and literacy skills and to study for the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL), which is required for entrance into postsecondary education and training programs. 

The Rochdale Village branch houses a small program that serves about 100 students in a 
predominantly African-American neighborhood. The students are mainly African-American and 
Afro-Caribbean. This is a middle-class and working-class community of brick apartment com- 
plexes, and the Thurgood Marshall School for gifted children is located here. The library is acces- 
sible by bus, but many students live near enough to walk to the program. 

The small ALC is housed in one room at the back of the library. It is crowded with a large 
collection of literacy materials, five computers, and eight tables for small-group instruction. Black- 
boards, globes, flipcharts, and collages line the limited wall-space. Though the level of instruction 
in this program is intense, administrative procedures are fairly informal. The students are assessed 
with standardized instruments and are tracked through diverse methods. 

A. Strengths and Challenges 

The Queens Borough Public Library’s adult literacy and ESOL services are accessible and 
beneficial to students for many reasons. Potential students can easily walk into the ALCs to inquire 
about services. When they are ready to join the program and begin learning, a systematic process 
guides them through orientation, assessment, and assignment to a group. Easy entry and reentry 
procedures, flexible scheduling, diverse course offerings, extended hours, and six locations in the 
community support access to services. Most ALCs are open on weekdays until 8 pm and all day on 
Saturdays. Small-group instruction, rather than one-on-one tutoring, provides opportunities for dis- 
cussion and cooperative learning, and the group format also allows the program to serve many stu- 
dents. The large size of the program encompasses a diversity of teaching methods and accommo- 
dates a diversity of learning styles among its students. Most tutors are from the neighborhood 
where the ALC is located and, therefore, are aware of community events and issues. Tutors receive 
substantial preservice training and the ongoing support of full-time staff. The staff members of the 
six ALCs communicate with each other and help one another, which fosters the development of 
common procedures. 

The large size of the program also presents challenges. The ALCs are open long hours, and 
the unusually large number of students makes it difficult for staff to provide as much attention as 
everyone rnight want. Students are asked in the orientation to make a commitment to participate, to 
be assertive in requesting information, and to suggest changes in curricula and instruction, but 
some students may require rhore support to persist in the program. Many students do not have port- 
folios of their work on file; staff members have little time to make phone calls to students, and 
some students do not feel strongly connected to the program. 



B. Strategies to lecrease Persistence 



IraformatiOEal Strategies. The ALCs of the Queens Borough Public Library brought in 
consultants to run staff workshops on how to conduct focus groups and interviews. Since Septem- 
ber 2000, individual staff members and Program Manager Bruce Carmel have been conducting 
focus groups. Carmel reported that the focus groups allowed him to see the program from the stu- 
dents’ point of view and that he would like the focus groups to be integrated into ALC operations. 
In his view, students’ social service needs, such as counseling, are best met through a referral sys- 
tem. He noted that, between November 1999 and September 2000, staff perceptions of student per- 
sistence moved from being an alien concept to a concept that they integrate into their work. The 
focus at this program has been on improving the quality of instruction, to give students and tutors a 
clear sense of their goals and ways that they can work together, step-by-step, to achieve them. 

Staff experiences at the persistence conferences, in November 1999 and March 2000 — 
supported by the Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds and the research on persistence conducted by the 
National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy (NCSALL) — have been introduced 
into the ALC staff meetings and workshops. In addition, a consultant has been engaged to conduct 
case studies of students in the program who have high levels of persistence. The consultant is in the 
analysis phase of research, but the findings will be reviewed and may have an impact on future 
persistence strategies implemented by the ALCs. 

Support Strategies. A persistence coordinator was hired to conduct focus groups and ana- 
lyze the data from them, which led the program to make changes in both the environment of ALCs 
and the instruction within them. Increased importance was placed on goal-setting to help students 
track their own progress. 

Student associates to be hired by the Central and the Rochdale Village ALCs will call other 
students to maintain their link with the program and will act as liaisons between students and staff. 
Other support strategies that are in the planning phase include student counseling that will focus on 
academic preparation and time management. During both orientation and instruction, students will 
be helped to develop personal daily study plans. 

Programmatic aud Operational Strategies. New student assessment and instructional 
tools will be added to the program services. ESOL tutors, who in the past have focused primarily 
on grammar and conversation, will be trained in how to teach oral language acquisition. A new in- 
service tutor training model that emphasizes hands-on learning will be added in increments, so that 
tutors will not be overwhelmed by information in their initial training sessions. The training will 
focus on new strategies to teach reading, including the language experience approach. This restruc- 
turing of tutor training will develop a system that includes preservice sessions that last for a few 
weeks, an in-service program after tutors begin working with students, and ongoing technical assis- 
tance from staff 

Student goal-setting will be organized around goal sheets, benchmark forms, and a midyear 
tutor-student conference that reviews the goals. This effort will emphasize the development of 
goals that can be reached within the year. Students will be encouraged to develop new goals when 
their former ones have been reviewed or achieved. The focus of the annual tutor luncheon will be 
broadened to include a celebration of student achievement. 

These three ALCs will implement a variety of other strategies to increase support for stu- 
dent persistence. At the Central program, intake and orientation will be more systematic and will 
focus on helping new students take charge of their learning. Students in the more advanced tutoring 
groups will be encouraged to informally help students in the less advainced groups. The Flushing 
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program will implement more ESOL conversation groups, reduce the number of hours (from 12 to 
5) that students need in computer instruction before entering an ESOL class, and encourage inter- 
actions among students to reduce feelings of isolation. The Rochdale Village program will engage 
tutors more in running the ALC and will create a system in which students and tutors work to- 
gether in revolving, multilevel groups. Outreach will be expanded by means of welcome cards, 
booths at malls, and visits to preschools. Students will be encouraged to join an established writing 
group, math group, or book club. 

To be more accessible to students, the ALCs will extend their hours of computer-assisted in- 
struction, and additional staff will be hired. The Central branch will move its ALC to a new space in 
2001, and the Flushing branch will divide its classrooms to accommodate more ESOL instruction. 

C. A Student’s Story 

Mary is a 52-year-old Liberian woman who came to the United States in 1987 and has re- 
cently applied for citizenship. She is separated from her husband, who is still in Liberia, and now 
lives with her son in a small apartment that rents for more than $600 a month. She works as a home 
health aid and recently discovered that her job benefits had decreased. She wants to get a second 
job, or possibly a better job, but explains, “They won ’t look at you if you can ’t read. ” 

Mary has been attending the Central ALC for two years, and her goals are to get a GED 
certificate and to learn how to ‘Wo things for myself — especially in the line of education, every- 
thing that is important in my life.” The patient she was caring for died recently, and so she has no 
morning work, which allows her to attend a pre-GED class for three hours twice a week. She is 
worried, though, that her employer will call her to work on another case that will conflict with her 
class schedule; she feels that she must accept whatever assignment the health agency gives her — 
or risk losing her job. 

Mary discovered the program at Central through a professional referral when she left a 
community college program. Her reading is improving at the ALC, but she wishes that she could 
spend more time in class, because six hours a week are not sufficient to achieve her goals quickly. 
She likes this program because she can take the books home to study. She persists in the effort to 
improve her reading abilities so that she can find a better job, realize her educational dreams, and 
“do something higher" for herself She persists even when she doesn’t feel like attending class, 
because she doesn’t want the work to pile up and she doesn’t want to leave the program and then 
have to return. As Mary puts it; “When I leave, I leave — so that’s why I’m still sticking around — 
to see whatever I can. You know, give me a little bit more than what I have now to put together.” 



Since 1984, Second Start has served as the adult literacy program of the Oakland Public 
Library. Funded by the City of Oakland through the library budget and by other public and private 
sources. Second Start was first housed in the library, then moved to an office building in the down- 
town area, and in July 2000 moved to its current location on the second floor of a privately owned 
building near its previous site. Second Start shares this new location with the Women’s Economic 
Agenda Project — the building’s owner and a community service organization that provides train- 
ing to low-income single mothers. The search for a new facility and moving into it were very dis- 
ruptive to the program’s operations, staff, and students. 
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Second Start is a small, community-based alternative school with an energetic environ- 
ment. The program encourages students to develop friendships and support one another. Curricula 
and instruction, as well as staff-student relations, are focused on students’ needs. Classroom in- 
struction is linked to one-on-one tutoring. An informal lunchroom provides food donated by 
neighborhood restaurants and fosters a feeling of community. The oral histories of students, pub- 
lished in the Oakland Readers Series, and the student writing displayed on banners throughout the 
facility are vehicles for students’ self-expression 

Second Start opens at 10 am, and through the LILAA initiative, service hours have been ex- 
tended; the program now stays open until 8 PM three nights per week. The morning is the busiest 
time, because many students take care of their children and grandchildren in the afternoon. Transpor- 
tation is a challenge for some students, but bus tickets are provided to those who need assistance. 

Almost 50 percent of Oakland’s population are Afiican- American, as are about 85 percent 
of Second Start students. Many of the students are single parents who are struggling with compet- 
ing demands on their time. Some of the students were referred to Second Start by other programs 
that found it difficult to serve adults who have very low literacy skills and/or severe learning dis- 
abilities. At Second Start, such students receive intensive and personalized attention in a commu- 
nity atmosphere. The multiethnic staff and nearly 150 volunteer tutors work with more than 300 
students on basic literacy skills. 

Second Start offers one-on-one tutoring, computer-assisted instruction, and classroom in- 
struction in math, pre-GED skills, writing, and spelling. In addition to these more traditional adult 
education classes. Second Start has offered stress reduction, art, and yoga classes. Twice a month, 
the program sponsors a family literacy night. Students participate in the program’s multicultural 
thematic literary events, which include going to plays and hearing local authors and poets. Second 
Start’s large collection of reading materials includes student writing. 

A professional instructor teaches each of the classes. Some classes have a fixed schedule, 
but others are open-entry, open-exit, with students joining at different times. Instructors employ a 
variety of teaching methods. In the math classes, students use plastic chips to practice multiplica- 
tion, and the spelling and writing classes often focus on the lives of the students. The self- 
awareness class helps students explore their feelings, talk about their past, and learn to cope with 
life’s demands. The students in the art classes sell greeting cards that they design, and they have 
published a book of their artwork, From Scratch: Making Art, Making Literacy. The family liter- 
acy program operates twice a month, on Wednesday evenings; parents and other family members 
attend, along with their children. Parents suggest the topics for these literacy-based family nights, 
which have centered on nutrition, manners, violence prevention, how to start a business, and creat- 
ing family histories. 

The computer-assisted literacy program is well attended by the students, who enjoy socializ- 
ing with and helping one another while they work on the software programs. One of the most popular 
software programs requires the students to fill in the blanks on a copy of the Oakland Readers Series, 
a published collection of the oral histories of many Second Start students. As of September 2000, the 
program had twenty computers and, with fimding from an IBM grant, was planning to add eight 
more computers plus scanners and other equipment in order to participate in a software development 
project. Exploring and using the Internet are also popular educational activities. 
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Nearly everyone is accepted as a student at Second Start.®' This openness results in a di- 
verse student body that includes people who may have been turned away by other programs, such 
as those with physical or developmental disabilities or mental health problems. Some students are 
homeless, and some have major health problems. Second Start staff are encouraging and respon- 
sive, and the program offers leadership opportunities for students as well as chances for them to 
learn and practice self-direction. Several students have been hired as staff, and the program has 
been increasing efforts to share decisionmaking and power with students. Many adults turn to Sec- 
ond Start because of its accepting community atmosphere; along with providing education, the 
program offers students assistance in accessing other public services. 

Many students’ first contact with Second Start is made through a phone call. Prospective 
students are told about the program, and an appointment is made for them to come into the office 
and begin the intake process. They are greeted at the door by the receptionist, a student who has 
been hired by the program. During their initial intake interview, students are assessed for reading 
and writing skills by means of an extensive test developed by Second Start. Prospective students 
who are deemed eligible for the program (those who read below the fifth-grade level) put their 
names on a waiting list and are encouraged to use the computers, audit one of the classes, or attend 
family literacy night while they wait to be assigned a tutor, which typically takes three to six 
weeks. In this way, all students can start learning the day they arrive at Second Start. 

Tutors go through several stages of training for a total of 16 hours. The training emphasizes 
cultural aspects of tutoring, letting go of stereotypes, student-driven goal-setting, and realistic ex- 
pectations about literacy progress. Students and staff describe the program to the prospective tutors 
and give them a realistic perspective on the obstacles to student persistence. Tutors are expected to 
fill out monthly progress sheets, which is sometimes difficult because not all students demonstrate 
measurable progress each month. For this reason. Second Start is developing a shorter report form 
that will be more useful. Some tutors who meet with students off-site feel isolated from the pro- 
gram, and a newsletter is provided to decrease their sense of isolation. 

A. Strengths and Challenges 

The strengths of Second Start include its participatory approach to instruction and program 
management. Students are encouraged to develop themselves personally and professionally by 
speaking their mind, challenging authority, and expressing their needs — in meetings with staff, in 
a student newsletter, with their tutors, and in class sessions. The program teaches students to be 
successful and confident in a formal educational setting: the classroom. The program addresses 
many of the noneducational needs of its participants by providing referrals to social service agen- 
cies, and staff members help students with the paperwork required to access services. After stu- 
dents have established a pattern of regular participation, they are given bus tickets to get to the 
program. Students also hold staff positions and assist other students. 

The challenges for the program include monitoring student progress, evaluating tutors, and 
recording program information. The time invested in developing the new Greensboro Oakland 
Adult Literacy System (GOALS) database has been more intensive than staff anticipated. To moni- 
tor student progress, staff rely on monthly tutor reports, quarterly class progress reports, observa- 
tion, student self-assessment, milestone charts, and the semiannual CALPEP (California Adult Lit- 
eracy Progress Evaluation Process). In late 2000, the program began to use the new GOALS data- 



*'The exception is ESOL students; historically, California has restricted library literacy programs to native or 
proficient English speakers, although that is now changing. 
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base to systematically record these measures of progress. However, the tutor reports of student 
progress are subjective, and often tutors don’t send reports to Second Start. In order to collect more 
regular and more reliable information on student progress, the staff instituted a semiannual student 
assessment in May 2000. Trained staff performed the first assessment of more than 70 students, 
and a second round was scheduled for November 2000. 

Another major challenge for Second Start was the July 2000 move to new space and the 
loss of two valued staff members. Both events caused disruption. The loss of these staff members 
made it difficult to offer many classes and took a toll on the staff who had to fill in the gaps. 

B. Strategies to Increase Persistence 

Informational Strategies. Second Start hired a part-time staff member to gather informa- 
tion on how to improve student persistence. Focus groups, surveys of tutors and students, tutor- 
student conferences, staff meetings, and class sessions have all been used as sources of information 
for planning. In 1999, self-assessment reports were mailed to students. These reports contained 
simple yes/no questions that inquired about the classes and computers, and students could circle 
and check boxes rather than fill in blanks. Help was offered in filling out these reports, and 46 out 
of 150 reports were returned. Some students indicated that the Laubach books used by Second 
Start did not help them; and since few had computers at home, they were confused about navigat- 
ing through the lessons in the software programs and needed more help. Many students reported 
that their sense of control over their lives had increased because of participation in Second Start, 
but they indicated that they had made little progress in reading and writing. Surveys were also sent 
to tutors, who reported that they needed more training, especially for teaching students with learn- 
ing disabilities. They, too, were discouraged by the slow progress of their students. 

Focus groups with both tutors and students were held in 2000 as a follow-up to the surveys. 
The tutors requested a mentoring program, events to bring tutors together, support groups, field 
trips, a refi^esher course, and a Web site. They complained that the monthly reporting form was too 
extensive and should be dropped or completed less often. The tutors reported that they continued 
their work because they valued their involvement in the lives of the students. Student focus groups 
emphasized the popularity of the classes. Students who were still in the program guessed that other 
students had left it because their tutor left or because the work was too difficult. The focus groups 
and surveys showed that students would like regular assessments. None of these groups voiced the 
need for child care. 

Support Strategies. Second Start is considering testing a number of strategies to support 
student persistence. Providing child care — which would include educational activities for children 
— for students who were in classes and tutoring was proposed but not implemented because it 
would be expensive and a possible liability for the library. Also, as just mentioned, focus groups 
and surveys did not indicate a high demand for child care among current students. The family liter- 
acy night has been one way to offer child care, and this activity has proved popular; parents are 
pleased with the learning opportunities it provides their children. A program to have students call 
people who are on the waiting list was proposed and is under consideration. Second Start has be- 
gun to improve the intake process, so that it will set students on a stronger initial course, and this 
may improve student persistence later. Transportation subsidies will continue for students at Sec- 
ond Start, and a satellite program in another section of Oakland will serve students who can’t travel 
the 45 minutes by bus to the downtown location. 

Programmatic and Operational Strategies. In 2000, Second Start hired a persistence co- 
ordinator to collect quantitative participation data and a part-time researcher to collect qualitative 
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data and oversee persistence efforts. Second Start staff will be host to the staff of the Queens Bor- 
ough and New York Public Libraries and exchange strategies to improve persistence. The program 
will implement strategies to increase student involvement in operations and to increase the amount 
of information available to both students and tutors. More classes will be provided to accommodate 
students’ multiple literacy levels. Orientations designed and led by students will occur on a vari- 
able basis. Seven issues of a student newspaper edited by a student on staff were distributed to stu- 
dents and tutors as of September 2000. A student List Serve was started in mid-2000. Tutor train- 
ing is also being adjusted to accommodate tutors’ requests for support and community. Training is 
now more participatory and includes a dialogue between prospective tutors and current students. 
Student assessments will be conducted more regularly — semiannually, at least. 

Second Start will also implement specific strategies to improve both computer instruction 
and family literacy night. Additional computer-assisted learning will be provided through a col- 
laborative effort with IBM that will develop and pilot computer-based curricula. In addition, a Web 
site for Second Start will be used for instructional purposes. Family literacy night will be expanded 
to include new topics of interest to students. 

C. A Student’s Story 

Ron is a 52-year-old public bus driver who was bom and raised in the Bay Area. He has a 
history of difficulties with reading but a history as well of support firom his family in coping with 
those difficulties. When he had trouble with school as a child, his mother asked that he be held 
back, found him a tutor, and prodded his older sister to keep tabs on him. When he was repeating 
the same class over and over in community college, he was referred to a learning specialist, who 
diagnosed a learning disability. Finally, at the prompting of his wife, Ron discovered Second Start 
over 10 years ago. When he first began his study, he found his tutor, Diana, too rigid; he says that 
she “laid down the law. ” When he told her that he didn’t have time to complete his homework, she 
was upset. Flexibile instmction and scheduling are important for Ron, and, over time, Diana has 
lightened her approach. They currently work at her office during breaks, on the steps of the library, 
in a bookstore, and at Second Start when Ron can get there. 

Diana helps Ron overcome literacy problems at work by using cue cards that focus on his 
tasks. He has learned to read books for the first time, and he wrote his first letter to his wife. He is 
now able to read billboards on his bus route. He confessed that “there were times that I thought 
about quitting cause I was going through a lot, ” especially when the homework became over- 
whelming. But he said that Diana would talk about his feelings with him, and she would encourage 
him to show up whether or not he had finished the homework. When Diana and Ron find it is diffi- 
cult to work together, they take a break. He says, “Then things would happen, lighten up, like 
damn, this is what me and Diana study and then I’d want more . . . therefore, I want back in to try 
and get some more. ” He feels a strong longtime relationship to Second Start but would like to go 
back to community college. As he puts it, he is “looking for a link . . . looking for something else 
so I can make the move. Not just leave and I think that I’ll always use Second Start anyway, even if 
I was going someplace else. I’d run back through here, call Diana, or what have you. ’’ 
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Chapter 6 

Summary and Coisclusioms 



The preceding chapters have introduced and illuminated the important role that public 
libraries play in providing adult literacy services. Libraries are open, neighborhood institutions that 
are well positioned to provide literacy services to a wide range of students with a wide range of 
needs and constraints. Libraries have access to many key resources needed to serve adults who are 
learning to read — including tutors, books, computers, and space. Libraries are usually within easy 
reach of their patrons, and they are often open during hours when other adult schools are closed. 
This makes library literacy programs a convenient alternative for working people who want to im- 
prove their literacy skills. Because of libraries’ mission to serve the entire community, they can 
also be the most appropriate provider of literacy instruction for people who have either very low 
skills or learning disabilities that cannot be addressed by traditional adult education providers. 



I. The Issue of Student Persistence 

Improving student persistence is a major challenge facing adult education providers in gen- 
eral. Learning to read and write is a lengthy process, especially for students who have very low 
skills when they enter a program. If they drop out of the program prematurely, or if they spend 
only a few hours a month working on their literacy skills, they are imlikely to achieve their goals. 
Consequently, literacy programs that serve such students will find it difficult to document how ef- 
fective they are, even if students clearly appreciate the program experience and their interactions 
with tutors and staff 

Library literacy programs have to address unique barriers to student persistence that may 
not be prevalent in other adult education programs. As mentioned, library programs often serve 
students who are employed and, therefore, imable to participate for many hours a week. They also 
serve students with learning disabilities, for whom learning to read and write can be a difficult and 
drawn-out process. Also, because of libraries’ funding structures and privacy policies, and the fact 
that much of the instruction is provided in a decentralized way by volimteer tutors, library literacy 
programs usually do not have well-developed data systems to record and analyze students’ partici- 
pation and progress. 

On the other hand, library literacy programs may have an easier time motivating their stu- 
dents to persist than other adult education providers. Libraries not only provide literacy instruction 
but also offer a larger infi*astructure featuring many additional services for students and their fami- 
lies, including a commimity that fosters independent learning. Thus, students who might disengage 
fi*om a traditional program might be motivated to stay in a library program because of other library 
services, such as children’s programs, assistance in accessing social services, and help with forms 
and tax matters. Also, the personal relationships that develop easily among students and between 
students and volimteer tutors can help students persist. 



II, The OpDortimities amd Challenges of Stodvnmg Persistemce 

The five libraries in the LILA A persistence study are beginning to address the issue of stu- 
dent persistence through a wide variety of initiatives, activities, and services. Often in close coop- 
eration and consultation with their students, library staff are drafting comprehensive strategies to 
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improve persistence. Most such strategies are in the early stages of development, and ultimately 
some may not be implemented. However, there will be enough change over the next two and a half 
years to ensure many opportunities to examine the implementation and effects of new persistence 
strategies. Next, the implementation of changes will reveal a great deal about how staff carry out 
their plans, whether students respond to the changes by increasing their persistence, and whether 
the student response translates into greater goal attainment and achievement. 

This report on the LILAA persistence study concludes by posing three primary challenges: 

• In order to carry out this ambitious initiative, program staff must develop spe- 
cific approaches to improving student persistence, must find ways to implement 
these approaches, and must improve the monitoring of individual students’ par- 
ticipation and progress. 

• The students, tutors, and teachers are expected to respond to this initiative with 
longer participation, increased learning effort and intensity, and stronger em- 
phasis on student goals. 

• Lastly, the researchers face the challenges of capturing and describing changes 
in program operations, student participation, goal attainment, and student 
achievement; of analyzing such changes and understanding persistence from the 
perspective of the students; and of formulating policy lessons that extend be- 
yond the five programs in this study. 
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Appendix 

The Libraries in the Larger LILAA Project 



In 1999, Wallace-Reader’s Digest Funds (WRDF) awarded three-year extensions of its 
1996 grants to 15 libraries to continue to strengthen their adult literacy programs. The programs 
discussed in the body of the report are participating in the LILAA persistence study. This appendix 
briefly describes the other 10 library literacy programs that received WRDF grants to implement 
persistence strategies through August 2002. These programs are not part of the persistence study, 
and the descriptions are based on their reports to WRDF. 

The 10 libraries are located in six states: California, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Massachusetts.' Like the programs in the study, these 10 library literacy programs are imple- 
menting a variety of strategies with the intention of increasing student persistence. All the sites will 
use informational strategies to uncover and better meet the needs of students, tutors, and staff. 
These informational strategies involve focus groups, quantitative data collection, assessments of 
student progress, student advisory committees, and campaigns to assess the literacy needs of the 
entire community. Half the sites’ strategies include a focus on increasing the level or quality of 
technology used as a learning tool. Two sites’ strategies focus specifically on increasing outreach 
in rural areas. Other strategies include community service referrals, providing transportation and 
child care, expanding the area served by the program, improving literacy curricula, and tracking 
student goals. 



California 

The Reading Program 

The Reading Program provides literacy services for adults in Santa Clara County in north- 
ern California. The program is unique in that it is the product of collaboration between two library 
jurisdictions: the Santa Clara County Library System, a network of nine community libraries; and 
the single-site Mountain View Community Library. The Reading Program works closely with 
other county departments to reach hard-to-serve adults in jails and in work furlough and recovery 
programs. The program has an aggressive outreach campaign in the county’s rural areas and pro- 
vides instruction at migrant farmhouses and agricultural plants. In addition to family literacy pro- 
grams, offered at multiple sites, a new medical center literacy program will open in 2001 at the 
Santa Clara County Valley Medical Center, located in San Jose. 

The Reading Program’s literacy instruction is provided by volunteer tutors and offers a va- 
riety of learning options, including computer instruction, multimedia storytelling, family literacy, 
creative writing, and a very rewarding student-led leadership institute known as the Henry Huff- 
man Leadership Institute. 

The Reading Program’s strategic focus for 2001 is accountability. Strategies for meeting 
this goal include student identification of their own needs and staff and volunteer development 
aimed at helping students attain coping and problem-solving skills that address their needs. Besides 
the strategies to support persistence among students and tutors, a comprehensive marketing plan is 



'California, Florida, Illinois, and Massachusetts each have two programs. 
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being developed to provide more opportunities for corporations and individuals to join the Reading 
Program’s efforts to increase the literacy skills of adults in Santa Clara County. 

San Jos6 Public Library 

Partners in Reading provides basic literacy instruction to English-speaking adults in the 18 
branches of the San Jose Public Library. The library system is located in San Jose, the third-largest 
city in California. The literacy program offers one-on-one tutoring by a trained volunteer and com- 
puter-aided instruction for adults who read or write at or below the eighth-grade level. Partners in 
Reading helps students acquire skills that will enable them to function more effectively on the job, 
in the community, and as a library patron. The Families for Literacy component of the program 
provides family reading activities to which students can bring their preschool-age children, instruc- 
tion for the parents on how to read to their children, and free books for participating families. 

Partners in Reading is implementing a variety of strategies to increase student persistence. 
A major focus of the WRDF grant project is to expand instructional technology resources and to 
facilitate access to technology and increase its use in instruction. To extend the instruction that 
takes place in tutoring sessions, the program is piloting the use of WebTV and laptop computers in 
students’ homes. Another persistence strategy is to improve the quality of tutoring throu^ obser- 
vation of tutoring sessions, followed by feedback to tutors and students. The program also hopes to 
improve the quality of tutoring by delivering in-service instruction in innovative ways that result in 
increased participation. Other persistence strategies include improving goal-setting and measure- 
ment processes and recognizing achievements so that students will better understand their progress; 
referring students who have vision or hearing difficulties to health care providers that offer low- 
cost screening; and increasing outreach efforts in order to recruit balanced numbers of new stu- 
dents and tutors and to raise.community awareriess of the need for literacy improvement. 



Florida 

Jacksonville Public Library 

The Center for Adult Learning (CAL) is located in the Jacksonville Public Library in 
Jacksonville, Florida. CAL offers reading, spelling, and basic math instruction to adult students 
who read below the eighth-grade level, although most of the students are functioning below the 
fifth-grade level. 

CAL has implemented several strategies with the aim of serving more people and 
increasing student persistence: adopting new curricula, increasing the use of volunteer tutors, ex- 
panding its service area, upgrading technology, improving assessment methods, and increasing 
student involvement. 

The 13-station computer lab at the main library has been upgraded with new computers, 
software, and work stations; each computer is on-line. A second, seven-station computer lab for 
adult students has been opened on the city’s northside. Paid staff and volunteer tutors assist stu- 
dents in the lab. Additionally, 20 volunteers have been trained to provide phonics-based and Eng- 
lish as a Second Language (ESL) instruction to small groups of students at the main library and 
five branches. A family literacy outreach program targets parents and children in Jacksonville’s 
most economically disadvantaged communities. Parents participating in these activities are also 
encouraged to take advantage of adult literacy services at the library, and they receive a free chil- 
dren’s book after visiting the main library or one of the 14 branches. 
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LeRov Collins Leon County Public Library 

Literacy Volunteers of Leon County (LVLC) is sponsored by and located in the LeRoy 
Collins Leon County Public Library. LVLC provides adult literacy services to citizens of Leon 
County, which has a population of 241,500; its major city is Tallahassee. The program offers lit- 
eracy services and ESOL tutoring for adults at library branches, in GED and ABE classrooms, 
and in correctional facilities. The organization also offers family literacy services at the B. L. 
Perry branch library. 

LVLC is using its WRDF grant to implement a variety of strategies, which include tech- 
nology-assisted tutoring, small-group instruction for ESOL students, and improving the program’s 
collection of print and audiovisual materials. The program uses a LiteracyPro database to monitor 
progress toward increasing student persistence by tracking student attendance and learning gains. 



Illinois 

Robinson Public Library District 

The Robinson Public Library District provides basic education, literacy, and ESOL instruc- 
tion for adults in Crawford and Lawrence Counties, which are located in the rural, southern region 
of Illinois. The combined population of the two counties is 38,371. Given the library’s location, it 
has a strong interest in providing a rural perspective on issues raised while promoting literacy in 
libraries. The library’s literacy program offers one-on-one tutoring and other literacy services for 
adult students age 16 or older. 

The Robinson Public Library District’s literacy program is using the 1999 WRDF grant 
to gather information about the factors that influence student retention and persistence and is de- 
veloping and implementing strategies to address those factors. The program plans to improve the 
intake process, provide transportation and child care, initiate student support groups, and im- 
prove student assessment. 

Waukegan Public Library 

The Lake County Literacy Program in Waukegan, Illinois, is a coalition of the Waukegan 
Public Library, the College of L^e County, and the Literacy Volunteers of Lake County, Inc. In 
addition to providing literacy, ABE, ESOL, and pre-GED services for adult students, the program 
offers family and workforce literacy instruction. A consultant who specializes in learning disabili- 
ties is available to students as well. 

The Lake County Literacy Program is focusing its efforts under the 1999 WRDF grant on 
three main areas. The program is conducting surveys and focus groups to determine which strate- 
gies best support student involvement and persistence. The library hopes to increase student persis- 
tence by fostering self-directed learning through orientations, student-led workshops, and peer 
mentoring and tutoring. The program is also improving its instructional methodologies by (1) 
broadening its goal-setting pro^ss through the use of the Equipped for the Future (EFF) frame- 
work, which includes “Home and Family,” “Self,” “Work,” and “Community”; and (2) developing 
phonemic awareness through the use of research-based instruction. 
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Kentucky 

Lexington Public Library and Operation Read. Inc. 

Operation Read serves adult literacy and ESL students throughout the Lexington Fayette 
Urban County Government area. With a population of 260,000, employment in this region is pri- 
marily in white-collar, service, or agricultural work. 

Working with Operation Read, the Lexington Public Library reaches out to adults who read 
below the sixth-grade level, as well as to adults entering the community who need help with under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing English. Students may participate in one-on-one tutoring, 
family literacy programs, small-group instruction, worksite programs, and computer instruction. 

In support of the idea that ownership increases commitment. Operation Read is designing 
and implementing strategies to engage the program’s major stakeholders — students and volun- 
teers — in every level of operations. Initial implementation strategies included increasing access to 
technology, developing an orientation for new students and increasing support for all learners, and 
providing continuous training for volunteer tutors. To ensure ongoing tutor support and training, 
the program has initiated a journeyman process for newly trained ESL tutors, whereby they are 
mentored by more experienced tutors before being assigned their own group of students. Operation 
Read is moving from being learner-centered to learner-driven. 



Lousiana 

New Orleans Public Library 

The New Orleans Public Library’s Learning Center offers adult students literacy instruc- 
tion, GED preparation, and preemployment training. The program aims to increase students’ self- 
esteem by improving their reading, writing, and problem-solving skills and teaching them to apply 
these skills in the workplace and in their personal lives. The Learning Center is attractive to adult 
students because of its nonthreatening environment, its self-paced learning system, and its open- 
entry, open-exit program structure. 

The Learning Center is implementing three major persistence strategies with its WRDF 
grant. The first strategy involves moving the Learning Center into the main library, where the at- 
mosphere and resources will better support adult learning. The second strategy focuses on program 
improvements, including increasing the number of paid instructors on staff and improving the ini- 
tial assessment of students at intake. The third strategy is to provide transportation stipends to both 
students and volunteer tutors. 



Massachusetts 

Plymouth Public Library 

The Literacy Program of Greater Plymouth (LPGP) serves adult students from Plymouth 
and surrounding towns. Between 1990 and 2000, the population of Plymouth increased to 51,701 
— an increase of 13.4 percent. LPGP provides one-on-one tutoring to ESOL and ABE students as 
well as classroom instruction to ABE students. The program’s continuum of educational services 
ranges from beginning reading to GED attainment, and a specialist in learning disabilities is avail- 
able to students and tutors. 
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To increase both student and tutor persistence, LPGP is focusing on combining the use of 
its new Technology Learning Center (TLC) with individual tutoring. In their initial training, tutors 
are introduced to methods of using the Internet, educational software, and audiotapes as part of the 
learning process, and a technology coordinator at the TLC continues this training and assists both 
tutors and students. LPGP is also increasing the support and training of tutors and students and has 
introduced features to recognize student achievement. 

Springfield City Library 

Springfield Library’s ReadAVrite/Now (RAV/N) program serves adults whose literacy 
skills range from beginning to GED-level, in the greater Springfield area. With a population of 
about 152,000, Springfield is the largest city in western Massachusetts. RAV/N serves more than 
120 adult students armually, in day and evening classes facilitated by professional teachers who are 
supported by volunteer tutors. Publication of student stories and curricula driven by students’ goals 
are strong components of this literacy program. R/W/N also offers family and health literacy pro- 
grams, as well as opportunities for students to develop into tutors and leaders. 

In several aspects of the program, R/W/N is implementing strategies to increase student 
persistence. Many adult literacy students face barriers to persistence because of problems that can 
be addressed by other community organizations, to which the program makes referrals. R/W/N 
also aims to increase persistence by promoting student involvement in all program matters, includ- 
ing curriculum development. Efforts are also under way to strengthen the program’s relationship 
with other library services. R/W/N is using its 1999 WRDF grant to offer an evening GED class 
and to provide consistent and appropriate computer instruction to students. 
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Recent Publications on MDRC Projects 



Note: For works not published by MDRC, the publisher’s name is shown in parentheses. With a few exceptions, this 
list includes reports published by MDRC since 1999. A complete publications list is available from MDRC 
and on its Web site (www.mdrc.org), from which copies of MDRC’s publications can also be downloaded. 



Education Reform 

Project GRAD 

This evaluation examines Project GRAD, an 
education initiative targeted at urban schools and 
combining a number of proven or promising reforms. 

Building the Foundation for Improved Student 
Performance: The Pre-Curricular Phase of Project 
GRAD Newark. 2000. Sandra Ham, Fred Doolittle, 
Glee Ivory Holton. 

Career Academies 

The largest and most comprehensive evaluation of a 
school-to-work initiative, this study examines a 
promising approach to high school restructuring and 
the school-to-work transition. 

Career Academies: Early Implementation Lessons 
from a 1 0-Site Evaluation. 1996. James Kemple, 
JoAnn Leah Rock. 

Career Academies: Communities of Support for 
Students and Teachers — Emerging Findings from 
a 10-Site Evaluation. 1997. James Kemple. 

Career Academies: Building Career Awareness and 
Work-Based Learning Activities Through Employer 
Partnerships. 1999. James Kemple, Susan 
Poglinco, Jason Snipes. 

School-to-Work Project 

A study of innovative programs that help students 
make the transition from school to work or careers. 

Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking 
School and (Jossey-Bass Publishers). 1995. 
Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp, Joshua Haimson. 
Home-Grown Progress: The Evolution of Innovative 
School-to-Work Programs. 1997. Rachel Pedraza, 
Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp. 

Project Transition 

A demonstration program that tested a combination of 
school-based strategies to facilitate students’ 
transition from middle school to high school. 

Project Transition: Testing an Intervention to Help 
High School Freshmen Succeed. 1999. Janet Quint, 
Cynthia Miller, Jennifer Pastor, Rachel Cytron. 



Equity 2000 

Equity 2000 is a nationwide initiative sponsored by 
the College Board to improve low-income students’ 
access to college. The MDRC paper examines the 
in^lementation of Equity 2000 in Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

Getting to the Right Algebra: The Equity 2000 
Initiative in Milwaukee Public Schools. 1999. 
Sandra Ham, Erica Walker. 

Education for Adults and Families 

LILAA Initiative 

This study of the Literacy in Libraries Across 
America (LILAA) initiative explores the efforts of 
five adult literacy programs in public libraries to 
in^rove learner persistence. 

So I Made Up My Mind: Introducing a Study of Adult 
Learner Persistence in Library Literacy Programs. 
2000. John T. Comings, Sondra Cuban. 

Toyota Families in Schools 

A discussion of the factors that determine whether an 
impact analysis of a social program is feasible and 
warranted, using an evaluation of a new family 
literacy initiative as a case study. 

An Evaluability Assessment of the Toyota Families in 
Schools Program. 2001. Janet Quint. 

Opening Doors to Earning Credentials 

An exploration of strategies for increasing low-wage 
workers’ access to and completion of community 
college programs. 

Opening Doors: Expanding Educational 
Opportunities for Low-Income Workers. 2001. 
Susan Golonka, Lisa Matus-Grossman. 

Effects of Welfare and Antipoverty 
Programs on Children 

Next Generation Project 

A collaboration among researchers at MDRC and 
several other leading research institutions focused on 
studying the effects of welfare, antipoverty, and 
employment policies on children and families. 



How Welfare and Work Policies Affect Children: A 
Synthesis of Research. 2001. Pamela Morris, 

Aletha Huston, Greg Duncan, Danielle Crosby, 
Johannes Bos. 

How Welfare and Work Policies Affect Employment 
and Income: A Synthesis of Research. 2001. Dan 
Bloom, Charles Michalopoulos. 

Minnesota Family Investment Program 

An evaluation of Minnesota’s pilot welfare reform 
initiative, which aims to encourage work, alleviate 
poverty, and reduce welfare dependence. 

Reforming Welfare and Rewarding Work: Final 
Report on the Minnesota Family Investment 
Program. Volume 2: Effects on Children. 2000. 

Lisa Gennetian, Cynthia Miller. 

Reforming Welfare and Rewarding Work: A 
Summary of the Final Report on the Minnesota 
Family Investment Program. 2000. Virginia Knox, 
Cynthia Miller, Lisa Gennetian. 

Canada’s Self-Sufficiency Project 

A test of the effectiveness of a temporary earnings 
supplement on the employment and welfare receipt of 
public assistance recipients. 

The Self-Sufficiency Project at 36 Months: Effects on 
Children of a Program That Increased Parental 
Employment and Income (Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation, Ottawa, Canada). 

2000. Pamela Morris, Charles Michalopoulos. 

National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies 

Conceived and sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS), with support 
from the U.S. Department of Education (ED), this is 
the largest-scale evaluation ever conducted of 
different strategies for moving people from welfare to 
employment. 

Do Mandatory Welfare-to-Work Programs Affect the 
Well-Being of Children? A Synthesis of Child Re- 
search Conducted as Part of the National Evalua- 
tion of Welfare-to-Work Strategies (HHS/ED). 
2000. Gayle Hamilton. 

Teen Parents on Welfare 

Teenage Parent Programs: A Synthesis of the Long- 
Term Effects of the New Chance Demonstration, 
Ohio '5 Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) 
Program, and the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
(TPD). 1998. Robert Granger, Rachel Cytron. 



Ohio’s LEAP Program 

An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, and 
Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial 
incentives to encourage teenage parents on welfare to 
stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Final Report on Ohio 's Welfare Initiative to 
Improve School Attendance Among Teenage 
Parents. 1997. Johannes Bos, Veronica Fellerath. 

New Chance Demonstration 

A test of a comprehensive program of services that 
seeks to in^rove the economic status and general 
well-being of a group of highly disadvantaged young 
women and their children. 

New Chance: Final Report on a Comprehensive 
Program for Young Mothers in Poverty and Their 
Children. 1997. Janet Quint, Johannes Bos, Denise 
Polit. 

Parenting Behavior in a Sample of Young Mothers in 
Poverty: Results of the New Chance Observational 
Study. 1998. Martha Zaslow, Carolyn Eldred, 
editors. 

MDRC Working Papers on 
Research Methodology 

A new series of papers that explore alternative 
methods of examining the implementation and 
impacts of programs and policies. 

Building a Convincing Test of a Public Housing 
Employment Program Using Non-Experimental 
Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration. 1999. Howard Bloom. 

Estimating Program Impacts on Student Achievement 
Using ''Short” Interrupted Time Series. 1999. 
Howard Bloom. 

Using Cluster Random Assignment to Measure 
Program Impacts: Statistical Implications for the 
Evaluation of Education Programs. 1999. Howard 
Bloom, Johannes Bos, Suk-Won Lee. 

Measuring the Impacts of Whole School Reforms: 
Methodological Lessons from an Evaluation of 
Accelerated Schools. 2001. Howard Bloom. 

The Politics of Random Assignment: Implementing 
Studies and Impacting Policy. 2000. Judith Gueron. 
Modeling the Performance of Welfare-to-Work 
Programs: The Effects of Program Management 
and Services, Economic Environment, and Client 
Characteristics. 2001. Howard Bloom, Carolyn 
Hill, James Riccio. 

A Regression-Based Strategy for Defining Subgroups 
in a Social Experiment. 2001. James Kemple, Jason 
Snipes. 



About MDRC 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan social policy research organization. We are dedicated to learning what 
works to improve the well-being of low-income people. Through our research and 
the active communication of our findings, we seek to enhance the effectiveness of 
social policies and programs. MDRC was founded in 1974 and is located in New 
York City and San Francisco. 

MDRC’s current projects focus on welfare and economic security, education, and 
employment and community initiatives. Complementing our evaluations of a wide 
range of welfare reforms are new studies of supports for the working poor and 
emerging analyses of how programs affect children’s development and their 
families’ well-being. In the field of education, we are testing reforms aimed at 
improving the performance of public schools, especially in urban areas. Finally, our 
community projects are using innovative approaches to increase employment in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Our projects are a mix of demonstrations — field tests of promising program 
models — and evaluations of government and community initiatives, and we 
employ a wide range of methods to determine a program’s effects, including large- 
scale studies, surveys, case studies, and ethnographies of individuals and families. 
We share the findings and lessons from our work — including best practices for 
program operators — with a broad audience within the policy and practitioner 
community, as well as the general public and the media. 

Over the past quarter century, MDRC has worked in almost every state, all of the 
nation’s largest cities, and Canada. We conduct our projects in partnership with state 
and local governments, the federal government, pubhc school systems, community 
organizations, and numerous private philanthropies. 
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